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Congratulations! 


The year cannot be allowed to pass 
without grateful acknowledgment to 
the really magnificent sum of £40,000 


raised by the nurses of the country four their own Educational 
Fund Appeal launched by the Royal College of Nursing just 
over a year ago. Christmas is a fitting time to say thank you 
fo. generous gifts and to offer congratulations to the nurses 
for their efforts throughout the whole of the country. 


Education is the key to 
so much in life, giving 
increased opportunity, en- 
hanced ability, improved 
status and recognition, and, 
above all, wider horizons. 
An appeal for half a million 
pounds is being made to 
enable the pioneer work of 
the College in_post- 
certificate education for 
nurses, to expand and 
develop, keeping pace with 
the changing demands of 
professional nursing. Nurses 
have been quick to see how 
their real interests and pro- 
fessional needs can best be 


‘served, and have themselves 


set as their target half of the 
total sum required, seeking 
the support of the general 
public, whose response has 
already been most generous, 
for the remaining sum. 

The organisation of the 
College lends itself to group 
effort. The country is divided 
into Northern, Midland, 
Eastern, Western and Welsh 
areas, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. Each area is work- 
ing to achieve its chosen 
target. Scotland has 
established a committee and 
is planning a very full 
programme, and Northern 


Several Branches have already achieved their target, 
but instead of relaxing (with justly complacent pride) many 
of them are making plans for further activities throughout 
the whole of 1951. 

The methods by which this £40,000 has been raised all 
over the country have indeed been various, Donations large 
and small have been sent direct to headquarters or to the 
Branches. Individual efforts have achieved astounding 

results, and Sections and 


Wishes for 


Christmas 
and the 


New Year 


enthusiastic friends have 
organised innumerable sales 
of work, fairs, bazaars, con- 


Branches, hospitals and 


€ Nu S Nn e S tions, fetes, garden parties, 


Sends its Readers the 


jumble sales, whist drives, 
dances and theatricals. 
This country-wide effort is 
one in which so many un- 
known friends have shared, 
we say thank you to them 


Cc O mp li men C S of th e all. These first few months 


Season and all Good 


have started a_ colossal 
‘snowball’, which is steadily 
gathering momentum — or 
shall we say the ‘ temper- 
ature’ is rapidly rising— 
what will it reach in 1951 ? 

The Education Fund 
Appeal was opened to public 
support at the end of May 
and many generous dona- 
tions have already been 
made Last week Princess 
Alice and the Earl of 
Athlone honoured the 
Appeal by their presence at 
the dinner at the Vintner’s 
Hall, one of the ancient and 
historic halls of the City of 
London. Vice - Presidents 


Ireland nurses have already reached a quai of their target 
of £50,000. The money already sent or notified to the 
College i is that from Fngland and Wales, and the magnificent 
figure of £40,000 is the present total. 

The first three to six months after the Appeal was 
launched last November, was spent in preparation and 
Organisation.. Since April this vear the Fund has been 
gathering momentum, and £25,000 has been raised during 
the past seven months. The Student Nurses’ Association has 
collected £1,000, which includes the generous gift of £100 
from their President, Princess Elizabeth, and the total figure 
also represents a high contribution from student nurses as 
they have also played a part in their hospital events and in 


local Branch activities. 


and members of the Appeal 
Council with many leading 
members in the medical,. industrial and business worlds 
attended the dinner, and five nurses representing the different 
sections of the nursing profession for which the College offers 
special preparation—a ward sister, an industrial nurse, a 
health visitor, a sister tutor and a matron. Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, C.I., G.B.I2., D.C.V.O., President of 
the Appeal received the guests in one of the historic and 
beautiful reception rooms. 

Dinner was served in the lovely panelled hall where a 


* plaque recounts that in 1356 Sir Henry Picard, then Mayor, 


entertained five kings, those of England, Scotland, France, 
Denmark and Cyprus. Under the glittering chandeliers, the 
tables were decorated with sweet-scented mimosa and gay 
red geums, with pink-canopied candelabra, and beautifully 
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chased silver ornaments. Countess Mountbatten announced 
two generous yifts to the Central Appeal Council, one of 
£2,000 from The Lord McGowan, Chairman of Imperial 
Chemica! Industries; and one of £500 from Lord and Lady 
Webb-Johnson. She spoke of the deep interest in the nursing 
profession taken by Princess Alice and the Earl of Athlone. 
As President of the Educational Appeal, Countess Mount- 
batten said the Roval College of Nursing was seeking support 
for the greatest profession for women, and with their usual 
enthusiasm the nurses had already raised £40,000 themselves. 
if nursing was to keep pace with scientific advances in 
medicine adequate preparation and education were essential. 


The prestige of British nursing was extremely high and the 


Royal College of Nursing was doing the greatest service to 
the community as a whole in working to improve the nurses’ 
status and preparation, which would in turn improve 
recruitment. 

Sir Walter Monckton, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., K.C., 
Chairman of St. George’s Hospital, in a charming speech, 
described the growth of the Royal College of Nursing and 
its two main functions of preparing the nurses who would be 
the leaders of the professions, and in giving guidance on 
professional matters to its members. The College gave the 
opportunity for advanced nursing education in al] types of 
specialities, not only to nurses from all over the United 
Kingdom but to those from the British Commonwealth and 
other countries Sir Walter spoke of the great work done by 
nurses in industry and for this special work the College 


offered the nurses an excellent preparation. The College was © 
a focal point in learning and in education for nurses, but it. 


was now hampered by lack of space, and by lack of funds. 
This was where the public could give their encouragement 
and support. 

Miss Margaret Watkins, a third year student nurse from 
the Leicester Royal Infirmary, spoke in support of Sir Walter, 
as one of the many young women who would look to the 
College in the future. Nurses were often asked why they 
took up nursing; she could not answer that but she knew 
that while for some their final State examination meant 


Industrial Nurses and Research 

THE LAST lecture of the week’s refresher course for 
sisters-in-charge in industry, held at the Royal College of 
Nursing, was given by Dr. Alice Stewart, Acting Director of 


A new ftatient at The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, 1s shown one of the recently installed aquariums which the 
children find entrancing 
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completion of their training, for many it was only the first 
goal, and they would then turn to the Royal College of 
Nursing and ask its help in the further preparation needed 
to become ward sisters or sister tutors, or to study some other 
specialised work. Without the Roval College of Nursing 
they would nut gain the opportunities they desired so terribly 
or be able to enter a world of wider interests. ‘* We want the 
Royal College of Nursing "’, concluded Miss Watkins, “ to go 
on with its wonderful work aii to expand and prosper even 
more than before, and with its help the nurse will fulfij 
better the needs of her patients "’,. Miss Watkins spoke with 
sincerity and conviction and received a great ovation. 

In propusing the toast ‘the Guests’, Lt.-General Sir 
Ronald Weeks, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., T.D., speaking 
from personal experience of illness said the difference between 
good and bad nursing had the surest effect on the patient's 
temperature and temper! Miss Anona Winn, of B.B.C, 
‘Twenty Questions’ fame, concluded her delightful speech in 
response, for the guests, with a generous plea for support of 
the Appeal. Lord McGowan spoke in appreciation of the 
interest and tireless activity of the President of the Appeal, 
Countess Mounthatten. 

| Miss L, G. Duff Grant, President of the Royal College of 

' Nursing, expressed the thanks and deep appreciation of the 
College to Princess Alice and the “Earl of Athlone for their 
interest. She described some of the many original ways in 
which nurses throughout the country had been raising money 
for the Appeal, one recent cheque being for £1,000 raised by 
nurses of Wigan with the help of many friends. | 

In his reply the Earl of Athlone spoke of his own close 
association with nursing, having been the chairman of a 
hospital, and the President of the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing for 40 years. ‘‘ You cannot do too much for nurses” 
he concluded. 

Many further donations have been received by the 
Appeal Organiser, Miss Jane Uppit, and nurses will wish to 
express their appreciation to the donors for their ready 
willingness to help them to serve the public b>tter. 

(For pictures of the dinner see page 1286) 


the Institute of Social Medicine at Oxford. Her subject was 
Research Aspects of Social Medicine and she showed how 
dependent was the research worker on the records of other 
people such as the industrial nurse. To-day it was realised 
that there were such things as potential vitalitv, and that the 
margin between health and sickness was much wider than 
before. The specific task of the research worker in social 
medicine was to study the group and the community, but 
diagnosis was of importance in order to relate disease to 
external circumstances. She described one of the investiga- 
tions she had made into tuberculosis in the boot and shoe 
trade in Northampton, where it was found that the rate was 
much lower among those who worked at home, and the larger 
factory was found to have a high rate of tuberculosis, 
disproportionate to its size. Much investigation was made 
into ‘the incidence of respiratory disease in particular rooms 
in a factory and such points were considered as the number 
of days worked there by different individuals, the amount 
of floor area, and the spacing of machines. In respiratory 
diseases, an important factor of infection was found to be the 
immigration rate into a room. Dr. Stewart said that, in 
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social medicine, industrial medicine was of the greatest 
importance because it had an identifiable population, records, 
and a common background. At the conclusion of the 
refresher course a luncheon was held at the English Speaking 
Union, which many of the guests attended through the 
generosity of Miss Josephine Kinman, an American industrial 
nurse, who, in return for hospitality shown her during her 
studies at the Royal] College of Nursing, had left money 
for English industrial nurses to spend on frivolous purposes ! 


A ‘Polio’ Party — 
Asout 1,200 children and adults enjoyed the tenth 
annual Christmas party organised by the Infantile Para- 
lysis Fellowship at the Seymour Hall last Sunday. Of the 


At the Infantile Paralysis Fellowship Christmas party Flook 
outs the children’s Christmas cake. Next to him is Patricia Carey,’ 
founder of the Feilowship 


26 Branches of the Fellowship, 18 were able to send groups 
by coach, train and even by motor chair, from as far afield 
as York, Reading and Southampton. Many of the guests 
were so severely disabled that they were confined to their 
wheel-chairs, but an air of infectious gaiety prevailed. A 
very fine entertainment was given by Charlie Chester, Vera 
Lynn, Gladys Hay, Forsyth, Seaman and Farrell, Georgie 
Wood and other friends, and Vera Lynn cut the immense 
Christmas cake. At the precise moment of the incision, 
hundreds of balloons descended from the roof. The Infantile 
Paralysis Fellowship was founded. eleven years ago in orcer 
to foster mutual help and understanding among ‘ polio’ 
victims, and to bring their peculiar disabilities to the atten- 
tion of the world at large. Its founding was due to the 
enterprise of Patricia Carey, herself crippled by the disease, 
who realised that poliomyelitis poses a social as well as a 
medical problem. 


—A True Fellowship 


POLIOMYELITIs Strikes indiscrimately, affecting both young 
and old, frequently leaving a permanent disability, and 
although treatment aims at preventing the crippling, there 
are many sufferers who have not had the benefit of such 
treatment. The aftermath is indeed often very grim, and 
may entail being confined to a wheel chair for life, having 
to be fed, dressed and looked after entirely Such dependerce 
for a normal adult person is a terrible fate, and Patricia Carey 
in founding this Fellowship (which is a true Fellowship, 
being a companionship to promote fellow feeling in suffering 
and disability) was determined that patients could do much 
for themselves and for each other. Even extreme cases had 
some point of contact with life; and who can understand the 
problems of the physically disabled better than those who 
are themselves disabled ? 


And Widening Activities 


SINCE 1939 the Infantile Paralysis Fellowship has ex- 
panded and broadened its basis, and now has about 7,000 


‘incomplete. 
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members and associate members (people who while not being 
sufferers themselves have especial sympathy with those 
who are). It is a very active organisation, and arranges 
social meetings and diversion for its members in all parts. 
At Worthing in Sussex is the Lantern Hotel, run by the 
Fellowship where the disabled find ingenuity has been 


Why not send the Nursing Times for 1951 to a friend ? 


directed to overcoming many of the physical disadvantages 
under which their members live. The Fellowship also 
works hard for the welfare of members, obtaining provision 
of a motor chair for instance, or a home help, money or 
education. A montHly journal is also published which is 
sent free of charge to members. The plight of poliomyelitis 
patients is too easily forgotten byall of us who perhaps fail 
to realise that the epidemics which are becoming all too 
frequent in this country leave a tragic wake of paralysed 
patients whose treatment is often protracted and recovery 
The loneliness of disablement is one of the 
hardest features to bear, and the very fact of the existence 
of such a Fellowship is valuable in dispelling this sense. 
Pity is the last thing that these people are looking for ; 
their aim is to help themselves to solve their own problems. 

[The Secretary of the Fellowship is Mr. Frederic Morena, 
37, Tavistock Place, W.C.1.] | 


The Durham Question 


THE RoyaL COLLEGE OF NursING held a meeting in 
Durham last week for its members and their colleagues 
working for the Durham County Council, on the recent de- | 
mand by the Council that all its employees should show 
evidence of membership of a trade union or organisation, 
Nurses employed in the various types of work met Miss A, 
Brown, Chairman of the Public Health Section of the Royal 
College of Nursing and superintendent of county nursing 
services, Huntingdonshire, Miss L. E. Montgomery, northern 
area organiser of the College and Miss B. Tarratt, field 
officer of the Public Health Section. The speakers reaffirmed 
the policy of the Royal College of Nursing with regard to 


Screen Stay Valerie Hobson at the Sale at the Mot'ercraft Training 
Society, Cromwell House, admires one of the babies 


a ‘closed shop’ ruling: whilst convinced that member- 
ship of a professional organisation is desirable, the College 
is utterly opposed to membership of any organisation being 
made.a condition of employment. It holds that each nurse 
should choose for herself which organisation best meets her 
needs and should give it her voluntary allegiance. During 
the discussion it was evident that the nurses present were 
in full agreement with this policy. We wish to express 
our support for the doctors, teachers and nurses in their 
valiant stand in a difficult situation, against this demand made 
by their employers. 
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«TOUR 


By Miss E. R. BOOTH, M.B.E., S.R.N., $.C.M., Miss G. C. MILLS, S.R.N.,5.C.M., and 
Miss H. M. SIMPSON, S.R.N., Industrial Nursing Certificate, Tutor in the Education 
Department, Royal College of Nursing. 


HE prospect of touring a country by yacht is very 

: attractive to those over whom ships and waterways 
exercise their fascination. It was therefore in a mood 

of eager anticipation that we (the Royal College of Nursing 
Study Tour party of industrial nurses and ward sisters) 
left Liverpool Street Station for the Hook of Holland, via 
Harwich. Nor were we disappointed. True, our ship was 
the lady Be iv, and not the Queen Elizabeth, and, as we 
rapidly discovered, she had been constructed on the optimistic 
assumption that all passengers would be slim and agile; 
bathing arrangements were by ‘ Heath Robinson’ out of 
“Meccano ’, and we had good reason to be grateful for the 
admirable public baths of the Netherlands. However, if 
space was restricted, service was not, and we remember with 
gratitude the good humoured, helpful attitude of the staff 
of the Yacht Holiday Company, which did so much to ensure 
the success of our tour, for the yacht was our travelling hotel. 

There was a restful repetition about the scenery of Holland. 
Green fields, cows and windmills, locks and water were the 
ingredients which made up its recurring pattern. The water- 
ways were busy with shipping. Barges and pleasure yachts, 
travelling shops and water vendors, sailing boats and motor 
launches plied constantly up and down; whilst in the ports 
lay the ocean going passenger and cargo vessels. We admired 
the neat deck houses on the barges, and observed with 
interest the method of tethering small children to prevent 
them from falling overboard. These children received an 
intermittent education by attending the local schools where- 
ever the barge was moored. At une point we saw divers at 
work but could not stop to watch them. 

The Dutch towns appeared to advantage when approached 
by water. They could be seen in the distance across the flat 
landscape and by the time they were reached one had 
acquired a pleasant sense of familiarity with them. 


“A Rapid Recovery 


In Arnhem, Rotterdam and Middelburg we found evidence 
of war damage, but the country as a whole appeared to have 
made a remarkably rapid recovery. Despite a fairly full 
jlanned programme we managed to squeeze a surprising 
¢mount into our leisure moments. Shops and cafes, war 
cemeteries and Dutch churches, picture galleries and museums 


A view of the canal at Haarlem 


the Peace Palace at the Hague, an open air production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, a swim at the crowded seaside 
resort of Zanvort, a water-taxi trip on the canals of 
Amsterdam and a visit to Markham and Volendam to see 
the national costume and traditional b cd of life, each in 
turn claimed our attention. 


Our professional visits had been planned for us by the 
Dutch Nurses Association, and Mrs. Blok, the secretary, was 
kind enough to meet us in Amsterdam to tell us something of 
the work of the Association. She had certainly arranged for 
us an admirably varied programme. From Arnhem we 


Members of the party ‘ off duty’ in Dutch national costume 


went by bus through pleasantly undulating, wooded country 
to visit factories at Amelo and Hengelo. In Amelo we visited 
a firm of cotton spinners and weavers (H. Ten Cate Hzn. & 
Co. N.V.). Our reception was typical of the helpful courtesy 
with which we were met everywhere. English speaking 
guides had been provided and over coffee we were given an 
outline of the processes. Our tour took us from the bale 
breaking department right through to the weaving sheds, 
The buildings were single storied and the rooms were 


exceptionally light and airy. like ourselves, the Dutch have 


not yet overcome the problem of dust control in the early 
stages of the spinning process. 


Industrial Medical Service 


In Hengelo, Dr. Kuthe received us at the Stork Machinery 
Works and before we were shown the foundry he and the 
Welfare Officer, Miss Ebrengen, outlined for us the firms’ 
medical and welfare policy. The firm employs some 4,000 
workers and the medical service has been in operation since 
1942. ‘Dr. Ikuthe undertook pre-employment and follow-up 
medical examinations for young people, and those employed 
in the sand-blasting department. He also saw employees 
returning from sickness absence. The workers received full 
pay for the first year of sickness absence, and their return 
to work was at the discretion of the industrial physician. 
A service for the treatment and control of accidents was 
provided and the hygiene of the factory supervised. Social 
benefits included pension funds for the aged, widows, orphans 
and the disabled. Extra assistance could be given in times of 


sickness or special need. There was an active safety com-,. 


mittee and a form of joint consultation. An interesting 
feature of the foundry was the hydroblast, used instead of 
sand-blasting in an cffort to eliminate silicosis. The dis- 
advantage of the apparatus was the very elaborate protective 
clothing worn by the operator to keep himself dry. The 
foundry men had excellent cloakroom facilities and a rest- 
room for meal breaks where hot drinks could be obtained. 
In Amsterdam we visited the Schipol airport. This was 
the only occasion on which the arrangements had gone awry, 
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and we were filled with admiration for the doctor, who at a 
moment’s notice, gave us an interesting outline of his work 
in perfect English. Afterwards we toured the airfield and 
visited the plating shop. It was beautifully planned and we 
noted that each tank had the nature of its contents painted 
clearly on the outside; a skull and crossbones indicated those 
which were dangerous. 


Overwhelming Reception 


At Zaandam on the outskirts of Amsterdam, we visited 
Polak and Schwarzs, manufacturers of essences and perfumes. 
Our reception was overwhelming. A Union Jack flew on the 
tower, an outline of the firm’s welfare schemes had been 
typed out for us, English speaking guides received us and, 
after our tour of the factory, entertained us first in the 
laboratory with samples of their fruit essences (which were 
much more potent than they looked) and then to a 
magnificent tea. Printed literature concerning the firm’s 
activities and delightful samples of their products were given 
to us before we left. It is worth while, I think, to summarise 
the welfare schemes of this firm, which employs some 550 
workers, all men. Each employee had an annual medical 
examination from the Work’'s Medical Officer and a chest 
X-ray arranged by a national organisation. Workers and 

- their families could use the firm’s artificial sunlight apparatus. 
In event of sickness of the wife of an employee, domestic 
help could be provided by women employed by the firm for 
that purpose. Overalls were provided and facilities for 
taking showers in work time. There was a reference and 
fiction library. New emplovees had an initiation period in 
the labelling room where they could become familiar with 
the firm's varied products and markets. Weekly classes were 
available for both skilled and unskilled workers and sewing 
instruction was provided for the employees’ wives, and for 
the office girls. Employees and their wives could spend a 
week at the firm’s holiday house in the country. Here, too, 
during the school holidays, the children could go for special 
weeks under the supervision of youth leaders. An active’ 
social club catered for the employees’ leisure activities and a 
San:4 Claus scheme allowed for a distribution of toys to the 
children and parcels to the workers on December 5. In view 
of the post-war housing shortage the firm was assisting with 
the housing of its employees. Various benevolent funds were 
in operation. One supplied extra food to sick employees and 
their families. Another assisted with the education of 
talented children. Employees of 20 years standing received 
at 65 years a pension varying according to their length of 


The ‘ Lady Betty’ at Deift 


service and salary seale. These three funds were administered 
by boards, half of whose members were appointed by the 
management, and half elected by the workers. The scheme 
for widows’ pensions was under review, as was also the firm’s 
method of wage payment, which was shortly to be changed 
from a uniform flat rate to rates based on function. A profit 
sharing scheme was in operation. Two weeks annual holiday 
was allowed with small increases for extended years of 
service. The holiday allowance was 2 per cent. of the annual 
salary. The sickness allowance was the same as that at the 
Stork Machinery Works. 

The most spectacular of our visits was that made to 
Hoogovens, the iron and steel works at Velsen. A terrific 


thunderstorm broke overhead and the rain streamed down 
on us as we walked from one shop to the next, and steamed 
off us again as we stood beside the furnaces and molten 
metal. We saw the coking ovens, the smelting process, the 
open hearth furnaces and the rolling mulls. The crash of 


thunder overhead mingled with the clang of metal as it was 
forced through the mills and lightning flashes combined with 


The Wilhelmina Hospital at Amsterdam 


the glare of furnaces and the glow from the metal to produce 
an awe-inspiring spectacle. 

Quieter but not less interesting was our visit to Van der 
Heem N.V. at the Hague. This firm makes electrical 
apparatus and at the conclusion of our tour we were shown 
an interesting film of the processes. The lersonnel Officer, 
Mr. C. Kroon, outlined the firm’s personnel policy for us, 
A 48 hour week was worked and a bonus scheme combined 
with a guaranteed week was in operation. Half an hour was 
allowed for lunch and a pleasant mess room was provided, 
though it was customary for workers to bring their own food. 
Twelve days’ holiday with pay was allowed cach year, six in 
one week, three on Rank Holidavs and three floating days. 
Technical training was provided for the boys, and classes in 
household duties for the girls. The workshops were attractive 
and spacious, and protective measures good. 


A Modern Factory 


At Rotterdam we visited first the factory of J. Van Nelle 
N.V. where tea, coffee and tobacco were prepared and packed. 
The factory building was very modern and so largely 
composed of windows that it must have been most uncom fort- 
able during the bombing. A magnificent view of the city 
could be obtained from the tower, but unfortunately it was 
raining at the time of our visit and visibility was poor. 
Special features of this factory from our puint of view were 
the admirable conveyor system which eliminated all handling 
of goods, and the light, airy, quiet workrooms. : 

Our final visit was to the Blue Band Margarine Works. 
Here a wunderful reception awaited us. Whilst we drank 
coffee, the processes were explained. We then made a must 
interesting tour of the works, seeing the margarine in its 
various stages of production and admiring the cleanliness of 
the workshops. The main hazards appeared to us to arise 
from the slippery floor surfaces and the remarkable speed of 
the trucks responsible for the internal transport of goods. 
A new medical department, charmingly decorated, stood a 
little apart from the maiu building. The firm entertamed us 
to a delightful luncheon and afterwards Miss M. Bossen, the 
personnel officer, summarised for us the health and welfare 
services provided by the firm. Some 900 workers, 800 men 
and 100 women, were employed on a shift system. Sister was 
on duty from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and the first aid at the other 
times was undertaken by the timekeepers. Sister’s responsi- 
bilities included the supervision of the general and personal 
hygiene of the plant and the employees. She also paid visits 
to the homes of the workers who were absent over long 
periods through sickness. Her main casualties were cases of 
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minor burns and cuts; the prevention of sepsis was one of 
her chief preoccupations. At the pre-employment interview 
she watched particularly for skin complaints. Employees 
were X-rayed annually, the apparatus being supplied by a 


bureau in the Hague and the firm bearing the cost. A part- 
time Medical Officer attended to undertake the work of 
sickness control. He carried out the pre-employment 
examinations, undertook the medical examinations for the 
pension fund and saw workers returning after sickness. He 
also acted in an advisory capacity to the management on 
matters pertaining to working conditions. The Personnel 
Officer assisted workers with their problems both within and 
outside the factory. Particular care was taken not to under- 
mine the individual’s own sense of responsibility and self 
respect and in every case the worker was encouraged to make 
his own decision after discussion of the situation. This visit 


One of the fishing boats at Volendam 


rounded off delightfully our many enjoyable experiences in 
the Dutch industries. We carried away with us an abiding 
impression of the warmth of the hospitality of Holland and 
a sincere hope that we might one day have the opportunity 
of welcoming our Dutch colleagues in England. 


Hospital Visits 


In Holland the majority of the hospitals are operated on a 
voluntary basis. Many of them are run by religious or other 
social organisations, but in the large cities it is usual to find 
that at least one of them is publicly owned. Amsterdam, 
with a population of 827,000 people, has 18 hospitals, the 
largest being the Wilhelmina Hospital which we visited. 

It is a medical school and has 1,800 beds, 1,500 of which are 
always in use. In the hall of the hospital, which was 
pleasantly tiled in soft blue and grey, we were received by 
the Matron, who, in spite of her very busy life, spared the 
whole afternoon to show us round. As we walked through the 
light, spacious wards, we noticed certain points which 
interested us especially. Large metal rings were fixed under 
the beds at the foot to hold the glass containers used when 
a daily record of urine was required. This saved the nurse 
many steps and ensured a correct total. Each patient having 
penicillin therapy had a syringe allocated to him, which was 
kept in a container in the treatment room, labelled with his 
name and sterilised once in every twenty-four hours. In the 
children’s ward we were interested to find that the nurses 
were allowed time to play with their small patients for one 
hour each afternoon. Part of the top floor of the hospital 
was used as a physiotherapy centre. The walls here were 
almost entirely of glass, giving a wonderful view of 
Amsterdam. After our tour, tea was served to us on the 
terrace of the nurses’ home, so that we had the opportunity 
to hear more from the matron about the hospital. 

We visited also one of the newest hospitals in Holland, 
the Gertruden Zickenhuis of Gasthuis. Here we were 
received by the medical director and the sister tutor. We 
were impressed by the spacious visitors’ waiting room, gay 
with flowers and furnished with small easy chairs, which we 
contrasted mentally with the waiting accommodation in some 
of our own hospitals. 


All admissions to the hospital went first to the receiving 
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ward wkere they were bathed, or, if too ill, examined to make 
sure that they were free from obvious rashes or sources of 
infection. They were provided with hospital clothes from 
the locker kept stocked in the receiving room by the ward to 
which they were to be admitted. This does not mean that 


patients were not permitted to wear their own clothes if they 


wished to do so in the ward. The wards, each with their own 


sluices, were divided into cubicles. Dirty linen was sent 
down a chute and not taken into the corridors. In the 


children’s ward the gifts brought by visitors were placed in 


glass cupboards in the corridor. The nurses had access to 


the cupboards from the cubicles, and could take out for the 
children what they were permitted to have. Here again, 
we found that the nurses’ had time to play with and read to 
the children. The operating theatres closely resembled our 
own. They were tiled in grey, and with the windows facing 
north the light was soft and even. 

The store rooms were underground and seemed to house 
everything, household or surgical, for which need could arise, 
They were kept in perfect order but without a catalogue were 
bewildering. The soiled linen room was also in the basement, 
Here the chutes from the wards delivered linen into porcelain 
contairers where it was sorted. The porcelain looked e 
to clean and the method seemed more hygienic than the use 
of laundry bags or zinc bins. 

In the nurses’ home we found well furnished rooms. The 
senior staff had a sideboard and two or three easy chairs; 
the bedroom was partitioned off. Flowers and plants were 
everywhere. In the dining room small lockers for all members 
of the staff were arranged like a set of filing cabinets. They 
held the table napkins and such personal belongings as the 
staff might wish to deposit during meals. The room opened 
on to a spacious lawn. 

Although our contact with the hospitals in Holland was 
limited to these two we left with a very happy impression of 
the excellence of the care given to patients, the thought 
which was taken for the nurses’ wellbeing, and the kindness 
of their reception of visitors like ourselves. 


Public Health 


Public Health work in the Netherlands is entrusted to the 
Department of Social Affairs and the State Control of Public 
Health. The latter has three sections, medical, pharma- 


The Study group outside the Polak and Schwarz factory, Zaardam eS 


ceutical and veterinary inspection. Maternity and child 
care are provided under the supervisidh of the medical 
inspection section. Provincial and municipal authorities also 
share responsibility for public health, particularly in the 
control of infectious diseases, school medical care and the 
provision of day nurseries. Voluntary social organisations 
work in close cooperation with the state services. The 
provision of day nurseries is a good example of this type of 
coordination, for some are provided by the city, others 
receive a subsidy, whilst yet others are provided wholly by 
private initiative. On principle all charge a small fee. 


‘Tuberculosis is a very real problem and as it has been difficult 


to meet the post-war need for hospital accommodation many 


cases are of necessity nursed at home. Measures are under 
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consideration for extending the period for which sickness 
benefit may be paid ta the tubercular patient. 

Rather more than two thirds of the population of Holland 
pay health insurance premiums, some as voluntary, some as 
compulsory contributors. The services provided are free 
medical care, including a consultant service and surgery, 
hospitalisation for a limited period, dental care, X-rays, 
artificial limbs and reduced prices for glasses and surgical 
appliances. The families of the workers are included in the 
benefits. The premiums are paid half by the worker and half 
by the employer. 


Insurance Schemes 


Insurance schemes are fairly comprehensive. Employers 
pay contributions to a compulsory Old Age and Disability 
Insurance for all employees earning less than 3,750 guilders 
a year. This entitles the worker to an old age pension, 
disability compensation, and widows and orphans pensions. 
There is also a voluntary old age insurance scheme the 
contributions to which are paid by the workers themselves. 
From October 1947 emergency increases were made in the 
rates of payment of insurance to cater for the post-war 
increase in the cost of living. The emplover also pays a 
special Accident Insurance to provide benefits for workers 
injured at work. The Sickness Insurance scheme provides 
for the payment of 80 per cent. of a worker’s wages during 
the first 52 weeks of sickness, and as already recorded we 
found in many firms that this was raised to 100 per cent. 
An emploved woman receives during pregnancy full wages 
for the six weeks preceding her confinement and for a similar 
period afterwards. This can be extended up to the limit of 


00k 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE by Lucy Seymer. (Faber and 
Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, 3s. 6/.). 
How many lives of Florence Nightingale are already in 
existence ? It would be interesting to trace them and 
to note the different angles of approach to this great 
personality. 
Time necessitates restatements and Mrs. Seymer has 
conferred a real boon on the young people for whom this 
book is specially written, by making clear to them the many 
external differences between Florence Nightingale’s period 
and their own, whilst also making vivid the unchanging 
human values. But it is by no means only the young who 
will be interested in her book, for it provides a well-balanced 
and enlightening introduction to the life, work, and writings 
of Florence Nightingale, and readers new to the subject will 
hardly realise the amount of knowledge and research needed 
to present so much information within a comparatively 
small compass. 

A map does much to make clear the Crimean campaign, 
but, when opportunity permits, might it be possible to add 
the Bulgarian port of Varna? Here, with the idea that the 
campaign was to be fought in the Balkans, all the supplies 
were originally sent and much was left behind when the 
decision was suddenly taken to dash across the Black Sea 
and attack Sebastopol. This change of plan was one of the 
root causes of the sufferings of the troops which, by arousing 
the indignation of all England, led .to that work for which 
Florence Nightingale is still best known to the general 

public. 
For how much else of lasting value she deserves to be 

known is strikingly set out in Mrs. Seymer’s book. 
R.M.H., M.A., S.R.N. 


THE ASTHMATIC CHILD ; The Prevention of Asthma 
by Simple Home Methods by G. F. Walker, M.D., 
F.R.F.P.S.G., D.C.H., M.R.C.P. ( John Wright and 
Sons, Lid., Stonebridge Press, Bristol. ; price 2s. 6d.) 

This small booklet begins with three pages in which the causes 

of asthma in children and the general principles of treatment 
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52 weeks if necessary. Children’s allowances are payable in 
respect of all children under 16 years of age if the worker 
is not earning more than 10 guilders a day. Premiums are 
paid by the employer. The cost of the unemployment 
insurance is shared between the employer, the worker and 
the state. This scheme distinguishes between workers 
‘ stood-off’ temporarily for periods not exceeding 48 days 
whose rate of benefit is deci:led by boards for their respective 
industries and may be higher in one firm than another, and 
those unemploved for longer periods who receive a statutory 
flat rate for a further period of 78 days. The most striking 
feature of these schemes is the extent to which the employer 
is responsible for the payment of the premiums. 

In regard to the supervision of workers’ health, we found 
few nurses in industry but, on the whole, fairly comprehensive 
medical services. The law required medical examinations for 


workers in dangerous processes and young people are pro- 


hibited from working in certain trades. Shipping inspectors 
supervise the health of young seamen and mines inspectors 
that of the young miners. The association of industrial 
medical officers within the Netherlands Association for Social 
Medicine has drawn up a comprehensive programune fur the 
supervision of the health of industrial workers in firms 
employing works’ medical officers, 

The Trade Union movement in the Netherlands developed | 
a little later than in England. Its main central organisation 
is the Netherlands Verband van Vakverenigingen. The 
Protestant and Roman Catholic unions each have their own 
central organisation, the Christian National Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Roman Catholic Workers Federation 
respectively. 


are discussed. Following this a set of ten breathing exercises 
are described and illustrated by a series of photographs. 

The booklet is written primarily for the parents of asthma- 
tic children, giving advice regarding their general supervision, 
mentioning the need to avoid colds and chest infections, and 
the need to deal sensibly with the emotional side of the 
disease. It goes on tv discuss the allergic aspect in the 
necessity of searching for, and avoiding, articles of food 
found to produce attacks, the pollens and other dusts which 
upset the child, etcetera. 

The exercises are sensible ones, designed to give better 
control of the muscles of respiration and to maintain a good 
posture; they are the better part of the book, though even 
here it would have been wise to state that they are intended 
to be done every day. 

Although the general discussion of the disease is brief, 
one is left with the impression that it is unduly optimistic 
in its outlook, both in the choice of sub-title and tae cate- 
gorical statement that children should not be exposed to 
coughs and colds during the change of the seasoiu —surely 


- an impossibility in those attending school. Also, the author 


adinittedly has a difficult task in advising the parents 
how to deal with the child, and at the saine time refrain 
from undue coddling, and one feels that perhaps the latter 
is a real risk if all the advice given is carried out. However, 


‘the booklet has a useful place in the treatment of asthmatic 


children, and explains points the busy doctor or nurses 


cannot afford the time to do. 


Books Received 


A Guide to Medicine.—By Ivo Geikie-Cobb, M.D. (George 
G. Harrap and Company, Limited; price 15s.). 

Cleft Palate and Speech (Second edition).—By Muriel E. 
Morley, B.Sc., F.C.5.T. (E. and S. Livinystone, 
Limited, Edinburgh; price 12s. 6.) 

Dawson of Penn—A_ Biography.—By Francis Watson. 
(Chatto and Windus; price 183.). 

‘* Juniors ’’—A book for Primary School Parent-Teacher 
Groups.—By George H. Pumphrey, (E. and 5S. Living- 
stone, Limited, Edinburgh. price 8s. 6d.) 

Maternity Care in Two Counties.—By Frank E. Whitacre, 
M.D., and I:llen Whiteman Jones, M.P.H. (Oxford 
University Press; price 4s.). ; 
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Educational Fun Appeal Dinner 


Above : at the Vinters’ Hall dinner in aid of the Royal College of Nursing Above: a part of the minstrel’s gallery over 

Educational Appeal. Princess Alice and the Earl of Athlone with the Countess the staircase, where nursing staff of some of 

Mountbatten of Burma (Il ft) and Mrs. Lionel Heald the London hospitals formed the orchestra 

Below: Countess Mountbatten of Burma con- 9 
gratulates Miss Margaret Watkins, student C H ll 

nurse of Leicester Royal Infirmary, on her speech In ne rs a . 

at the dinner 


Organized by the Centra] Appeal Council t 


(see page 1279) 


Below: at the head table from left to right: Sir Walter Monckton, 

Miss Duff Grant, Lord McGowan, Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, 

Countess Mountbatten of Burma, the Earl of Athlone, Mrs. Lionel Heald, 
Li. General Sir Ronald Weeks, Miss Anona Winn 
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Normal Psychology—An Introduction’ 


By J. B. PRICE, S.R.N., S.C.M., Principal Tutor, United Sheffield Hospitals 
School of Nursing 


to junior student nurses, matrons of training schools 

- and all sister tutors received a communication from 

the General Nursing Council, in October 1949, announcing 

the inclusion of a section on an [ntroduction to Psychology 

in the preliminary State examination syllabus. The first 

elementary psychology question was set in June 1950; they 

are not to be compulsory, but as from the October examina- 

tion, 1951, candidates applying .for entry to Part II of the 

preliminary State examination must have had instruction 
in psychology as outlined in the syllabus. 

Many feel the curriculum cannot keep expanding to 
inclide further subjects. ‘‘ We shall be making nurses 
amateur psychologists; they will be thinking more of their 
patients’ minds than of nursing duties "’, are criticisms made; 
but those who support the new step realise that the study of 
psychology, however simple, does improve the mind. 
Although the nurse is dealing with illness, she is dealing with 
a total human being, not a gastric ulcer. 

It is verv important for those who later become ward sisters 
and tutors to have a knowledge of a nurse’s mind; it helps 
them to understand her difficulties and their own. Also it ts 
a cultural subject—the only one in the curriculum, apart 
from the history of nursing. It is absolutely essential that 
normal ysvchology should be taught. We start our teaching 
with the normal body and its workings; it is equally 
important we should start with the normal mind and its 
workings® 

The General Nursing Council suggests that the lecturer in 
psychology might be an educational psychologist from a 
university, a medical psychologist attached to a hospital 
or the sister tutur. It was ayreed in Sheffield at first that the 
sister tutor should give the lectures in the preliminary training 
school (which lasted 13 weeks) but it was realised that 
students had no experience with patients at that stage, and 
this teaching is now given at the end of the first year. 

We teach the original meaning of psychology, the study 
of the soul, which has now come tu mean the study of the 
mind. It is different from other sciences in that two methods 
of observation are used. We look at the behaviour of other 
people and then, if we have the courage and integrity, we 
look at ourselves. Also we teach the student nurses how they 
think about things, as well as how to do them; and we 
teach largely by example. 

Psychology should not be confused with psychiatry. 
. Psychology is the study of the normal; psychiatry deals 
with the abnormal. We do not want nurses to know abuut 
mental illuess at this stage; students are tuld that most 
behaviour fits into a pattern, but it is dangerous to try and 
classify all behaviour as fitting into a pattern. ‘The basic 
characteristic of every living thing is to fit into its environ- 
ment. This is instinctive behaviour. Man responds readily 
to chemical behaviour. We know why we breathe, we appre- 
ciate the over and under-secretion of endocrine glands wuaich 
influence behaviour. We accept the tact that instinctive 
behaviour is influenced by chemistry and also by reflex 
action; threatening things make us benave in different ways. 
Instincts and instinctive behaviour have a much more simple 
Meaiing in psychology than they have in everyday life—it is 
wrong to say “ he jammed on the brake instinctively ’’, for 
that is something learnt. | 

Another characteristic of instinctive behaviour is that it is 
found in all members of a species or one sex of the species, 


A’ i long discussions on the teaching of psychology 


‘Instincts 


The first and foremost instinct is that of self-preservation, 
and it involves many other instincts: the inborn compulsion 


* A summary of the lectures given to student nurses in accordance 
with the General Nursing Council Syllaous, as outiined at the 
Sheffield Regional Bourd's refresher course for ward sisiers. 


to seek for food (involving in its turn the instinct to recognise 
danger), the instinct for tenacity or self-assertion, and a 
gregarious instinct—a tendency to gather together into 
groups. The instinct to reproduce is a fundamental one in all 
living things and closely connected with attraction to 
members of the opposite sex and it includes the parental 
instinct, deeply rooted in human beings—the deep emotional 
satisfaction in the care of the young. In bringing patients 


_ to hospital we violate one of the most primitive instincts, by 


taking breadwinners from their families and mothers from 
children. 

Wonder, curiosity, elation, and confidence, the instinct of 
submissiveness or self-oblation (which has become love or 
reverence for beauty), a delight in possession (which we see 
Overstressed in the hoarder or miser and used well in the 
collector of beautiful things), the constructive instinct— 
these are present in all human beings to a lesser or greater 
degree. 

At this stage we ask students to think of Florence 
Nightingale’s characteristics—her anger at injustice, her 
pugnacity or self-assertion, a strong parental instinct which 
was guided into the care of soldiers, and a great creative. 
instinct. All instincts are primitive, inborn in us, and they 
arouse emotions: and this is where man differs from animals. 


Character and Personality 


All children’s first feelings are activities. They do not 
arouse emotion. If we wish to influence people’s behaviour 
we must first influence and try to guide the emotions aroused 
by their instincts. At present we are a pzople whose 
intellectual and scientific development has far outstripped 
moral and ethical development. We know the power of the 
atom but we have not plumbed the depth of the power for 
good in the world. We are responsible for this because 
intelligence plays a part. Instincts and emotions and in- 
telligence play a part in building up two important things— 
character and personality. 

Character is not inherited; it is not innate; it is acquired. 
Shand’s definition of character is: the mental and moral 
equipment acquired from education and environment, and 
displayed in the conduct of the individual and his relations 
with other pcople. 

Personality is not innate or inborn. It is the acquisition 
of a lifetime and it includes first of all stability, consistence 
of thought and behaviour, A person with a well developed 
personality will determine his actions in any situation. A 
student nurse will have a consistent desire to assist in the 
care of the patient and to help in her own training. It is 
marked by originality, A well developed personality will 
not accept views and opinions and act on them without 
giving them thought. Tie hallmark of personality is mental 
and spiritual unity, integration. 

Temperament is tne emotional and instinctive make-up 
that we are born with; character is acquired from our 
education and environment and is the mental and moral 
equipment from these sources; personality is also acquired 
and has stability and originality and integration; ait the 
organ that does all this is the mind. 


Sentiment 


By control of emotions and instincts and by their direction 
into proper channels we develop a sentiment—an enduring 
system of tendencies which are grouped round any person 
or project oridea. Again the example of Florence Nighti igale 
can be quoted, with her great sentiment for the advancement 
of humanity. 

True sentiments tend to include those emotions which will 
serve the right ends, and to disregard those that will not— 
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Florence Nightingale accepted disgust and repugnance at 
conditions under which she had to live; she excluded 
gregariousness and love of being in company because it would 
not serve what she had set out to do. Character can also 
decline as the result of a bad sentiment. We cannot devclop 


sentiment without strong will; that is, at any given moment 


an individual is able to use his mental energy for a certain 
purpose. We are called upon to use our wills when a decision 
has to be made. We use the will to overcome obstacles; this 
is particularly important for student nurses to understand 
when they are persuading a patient to undergo a difficult 
treatment. We needa sfrong will to sustain any course of 
action. We do not develop a strong will easily: we must 
have a clear understanding of the purpose for developing a 
strong will; there must be something to make it worthwhile 
since we are not perfect; there must be a sense of responsi- 
bility; there must be a degree of confidence that it can be 
done. Encouragement must be given tu the student nurse: 
sO0 many people are lavish with their criticism and sparing 
with their praise. 
Will 

The defects of will which we find in ourselves and other 
people are indecision, inability to make up our minds, vacilla- 
tion, constant changing of mind, hesitancy, inability to face 
responsibility, evasion, being readily distracted, and—the 
refuge of the weak and the mentally lazy—obstinacy. We 


find many students with this defect and we recognise it in 
patients. If patients have defects when they are well, they 


- will be magnified when they are sick. A strong-willed person 


is the most adaptable of all people, the most gentle when 
difficulties have to be faced, the most tolerant of other 
people’s wills. 

Among the things which the will can do is the ability to 
use reason. Reasoning means collection of all known facts, 
the grouping and arranging of those facts, selecting the 
important and rejecting the unimportant. We use reason to 
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solve problems; to apply a general principle to particular 
cases; to criticise (the most valuable thing to develop is self 
criticism); to test out new ideas; to explain to people why 
they must do this or that; to justify our own actions, 


Memory 

The next activity of the mind is remembering and for- 
getting. Memory is the direct use of anvthing which has 
been (a) learned, and (5) experienced. It includes learning, 
experience, and then retaining of the facts, recalling and 
recognising them. It is important to remember that there is 
a memory span—you cannot crowd in too much or all will 
be lost. A retentive memory is aided by good physical 
health. Memory is also influekced by emotional disturbances 
at the time of learning—the student who is homesick during 
the first few weeks in the school will learn nothing. 

The personality of a patient can be considered from two 
angles—as an individual and as a member of a social group, 
We vive the student the following reasons for making a great 
effort to understand the psychology of a patient: because 
the patient is a human being; because human relationships 
are the most powerful force for good or evil in the whole 
world (we progress or regress according to our conflict 
or co-operation); the patient’s mental attitude affects his 
recovery. Students will come to recognise the self-assertive 
patient who bosses the ward; the one who has too much 
self-abasement and the one with pious resignation, making 
no effort at all, leaving his recovery to the doctor and nurse, 

To summarise: it is important that the personality of the 
patient be taken into consideration: his emotions and 
instincts, his intelligence (which we so often underestimate), 
his will, his habits good and bad, his previous experience, 
and (most vital of all) his personality. This is a very brief 
summary of the lectures that have been given in_ the 
Sheffield School of Nursing. Psychuology can give a nurse a 
stimulating mental treatment and enrich her contacts with 
people, and therefore enrich the lives and minds of her 
patients as well as her own, | 


A synopsis of a lecture given by Aleck Bourne, F.R.C.S., gynaecologist 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, at the Nursing Mirror Exhibition and Conference. 


HAEMORRHAGE IN 


in early pregnancy is very important 
because it may indicate the loss uf the baby or the 
dangerous condition of tubal pregnancy, and both 

conditions present a considerable amount of difficulty in 

diagnosis. 
If there is steady bleeding without pain, for no apparent 
cause, and there is no suggestion of uterine contractions, 


‘we think immediately of a threatened abortion. If the loss 


is small, painless, and not repeated, probably there is no 
damage to the ovum and the pregnancy will continue. 
If there is steady bleeding with waves of pain, this nearly 
always means that the abortion has passed the threatened 
stage and is inevitable. Slight steady bleeding and the 
strong abdominal pain which is -severe enough to blanch 
the patient with shock means she has an extra-uterine preg- 
nancy and is losing blood inside the abdomen. If the woman 
has continual pain in the abdomen and the uterus is tender, 
this may be due to an intra-uterine blood: clot and the steady 
bleeding will mean an inevitable abortion. In a case where 
there is a continual little loss of blood of reddish brown colour, 
and there is no cervical polypus, and if the fundus has not 
grown, the foetus will be dead and later will be discharged 
spontaneously. 

It is doubtful whether there can be true menstruation at 
this time. At the cyclic interval, the decidua may ooze 
a little blood which has nothing to do with a threatened 
abortion. The patient does not usually experience a loss 
of blood during the second interval. 

It is difficult to know what exact parts the nervous and 


EARLY PREGNANCY 


the endocrine systems play in causing a miscarriage after 
a nervous shock. 

The signs and symptoms of threatened abortion are bleed- 
ing without pain, but as long as there is no pain and the os is 
not dilated, the ovum is not inevitably lost. If there is 
much bleeding, or, if after rest in bed the bleeding dues not 
stop, the ovum is generally lost and when the waves of pain 


start and the os has begun to dilate abortion, is inevitable. 


If, after an apparent miscarriage there is still substantial 
bleeding with pain, 24 hours later, the uterus is still probably 
not empty. 

In tubal pregnancy there is uterine bleeding and always 
slight external bleeding due to the casting off of the decidua 
and severe abdominal pain. The bleeding will continue 
until operation is performed, which is the only treatment. 
If the loss is heavy it is unlikely that there is a tubal 
pregnancy. Another cause of bleeding might be a soft 
stalked polypus outside the external os which became 
increasingly vascular during pregnancy. 

Hydatidiform mole is a rare condition. Early in preg- 
nancy the chorion is covered with thousands of villi and some 
of these develop grape-like cysts, which enlarge. The con- 
dition always causes bleeding and there is enlargement of 
the uterus beyond the date. Vesicles escape with the blood 
and look like bubbles. eal cysts found in the blood es- 
tablish the diagnosis and the condition is particularly danger- 
ous because oi the bleeding. The uterus will not evacuate and 
there is danger of it perforating. The vesicular mole may 
be followed by a very dangerous malignant growth. 
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The Virgin of the Rocks 


_NGELS form an essential part of any holy picture, 
and they have come down to us as a symbol of 
spiritual and artistic beauty. In Italy, especially, 

from Giotto and the earliest painters to beyond the Ren- 
aissance, religious subjects were painted with deep 
conviction and in many different ways. 

The word ‘ angel ’ comes from the Greek word ‘angelos’, 
a messenger. It has been described in our language as 
“One of an order of heavenly beings superior to man in 
power and intelligence, vast in number, holy in character, 
and thoroughly devoted to the worship and service of 
God.” The painter setting out to illustrate a divine 
subject could not ignore such an important being, especially 
as his existence was vouched for by the scriptures. But 
how should they be represented ? Different traditions 
have left their marks upon the style which each artist 
adopted, but some of the most beautiful forms in all paint- 
ings are those of the angels. 
_ It is interesting that, when men believed most strongly 
in their existence, angels were painted vaguely and un- 
certainly, with little relation to the people or objects 
within the picture, yet when we reach the painters of the 
High Renaissance—when faith had become diluted by 
intellect—we find solid, human-looking angels. These 
Teproductions of pictures, all of which are in the National 
Gallery, give some idea of the development of this glorious 
theme in religious art. 
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Angels — Heralds 
of Glad Tidings 


'{{Reproduced by courtesy of the ‘Irustces, The National Gallery, London]; 


Left: LEONARDO DA VINCI-—The Virgin of the Rocks. The 

angel on the vight of the picture must be the loveliest ever painted. 

Even her counterpart in the Louvre version of this picture has 

not hev sublimity. She melts into the group with perfect natural- 
ness—her wings folded 


Below: SANDRO BOTTICELLI-The Nativity. Around a 
golden heaven fly a choiv of angels ; while below, on earth, the 
nativity is seen ; below that again angels and morials embrace 
while defeated devils writhe in agony: good triumphs over evil. 
For most of his life Botticelli painted pictures with classical 
themes giving his characters great beauty of form and feature. 
About the age of sixtv, however, he came under the influencejof 
the vevivalist monk, Savonarola ; it is believed that this picture is 
one of the results of that influence 


The Nativity 
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Above: MAR N—A Choir of Angels. Angels 
weve seldom patnted alone, being usually con- 
nected with Saints or the Madonna. In _ this 
amusing Ittile picture, by a fifteenth century 
French painter, heaven is a strangely dark place - 
of greentsh-blue cloud in which three angels, 
looking strangely like sea-horses, play on long 
instruments. Below them two more angels hover 
dangerously near a building and sing from 
a scroll annotated in a very earthly manner 


Right: FRA ANGELICO—Cnhrist Surrounded 
by Saints and Patriarchs. Angels en masse. . 
When Fra Angelico painted this wonderful 
altarpiece early in the 15th century he made 
some concesstons to earthly fashions, by making 
angels’ wings match theiy garments, and by giving 
them feet. Even their musical instruments are 
recognisable 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI—The Annunciation. There is stillnesfiharm and 
this picture. Thereis also a wealth of detail in the flowers and ini 
artists were allowed to porn 


Left : PIEMA FRANC 
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IEMA FRANCESCO—The 
time (mid fifteenth 
en very ethereal and 
had given them feet, 
kle, but never a leg ; 
d ance to establish them 
Sex had been indeter- 
Impre, however, the angels 
si@fied as the mortals 


harm and deep religious feeling in 
The hand at the top 1s all that 
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Above: THE WILTON DYPTYCH. These angels conform to the Gothic 
ideal: their wings rise long and slender above theiry thin bodies, yet there 1s 
strength and unity in the design and wonderful harmony of colours. The 
great art movement known as Gothic crept across Europe during the 13th 
and 14th centuries. It was to become the first truly universal form since 
classical times. France was its parent and it is found at its purest in North- 
ern Europe. It ts uncertain whether the Wilton Dyptych was painted in 

England or France 
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Left : SCHOOL OF VER- 
ROCHIO—Tobiasand the 
Angel. Late fifteenth cen- 
tury Florentine painters, 
led by Verrochio and Pol- 
laiuolo, tried to introduce 
‘movement’ into their 
pictures. This was usually 
done by the _ billowing 
draperies and soft- 
lifted by a breeze. Some 
believe this lovely picture 
to be by Verrochto him- 
self; it is a study in the 
most beautifully synchro- 
nised movement—even the 
dog is in harmony 


Right : AGNOLO GADDI 
—The Coronation of the 
Virgin. This exquisitely 
formal picture suggests ad- 
ovation and worship 
the upturned faces of the 
kneeling angels—with beau- 
though it adopted many 
Gothic features. The 
angels in this picture have 
much in common with the 
Wilton Dvptych 


‘ $ 
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Tobias and the Angel 


Celestial Messengers 


Below: VERONESE—The Adoration of the Magi. In the shaft of light 
angelic cherubs hail the Christ-child at the Adoration of the Magi. In the second 
, half of the 16th century the Italian painters painted these cherubs as soft human 
forms with wings, or sometimes simply as winged heads—both ave seen in this 
vivid picture 


Below : MICHELANGELO—Madonna and 

Child with St. John and Angels. In this 

picture the angels are two lovely youths—some 

think in the likeness of the artist himself— 

sweetfaced and unassuming. Their very poses 

ave those of two lads sharing some news 
together 
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Tuberculosis—An ‘Industrial Injury’ 
HOW NURSES WILL BENEFIT 
By A. C. WOOD-SMITH, M.B.E. 


7 > announcement by Dr. Summerskill (Minister of 
National Insurance) that tuberculosis will be 
prescribed as an Industrial Disease for nurses and 


certain other health workers, entitling them to the benefits” 


of the Industria] Injuries Act, is of first-rate importance. 

We can appreciate what this means when it is realised 
that under existing provisions, a nurse who contracts 
tuberculosis in the course of her employment cannot hope— 
except in very rare -circumstances—to obtain compensation. 
She is entitled to ordinary sickness benefits but not to the 
higher allowances and more generous treatment accorded to 
an ‘injured’ person under the Industrial Injuries Act. 
Sickness benefit is ordinarily limited to 26s. per week and 
it is payable only during total incapacity. Industrial injury 
benefit is paid at the rate of 45s. per week : and what is mure 
important it may be followed (after 26 weeks) by a disable- 
ment allowance in the form of a pension or gratuity during 
total vr partial incapacity due to the injury or prescribed 
disease. The injured worker is compensated for whatever 
she has lost in health, strength and the power to enjoy life. 

It has always seemed illogical that better benefits should 
be available to a nurse who, say, fractures an arm through 
slipping on a polished floor, than to a nurse who is disabled 
through contracting some serious disease in the course of her 
work, For years past, the Royal College of Nursing has 
pressed this view on successive Governments, Ministers and 
Committees. The representations of the College have been 
received with sympathy : the strength of their case has been 
admitted. But nothing hitherto has been done because no 
one seemed willing to accept the responsibility of prescribing, 
as an industrial disease, a disease all too common to the 
population as a whole, 

Now the persistence of the College has been vindicated 
and rewarded. The Industrial Injuries Advisory Council has 
recommended, with certain safeguards, the prescription of 
tuberculosis. They have done this fully realising that it is 
“an innovation in the Industrial Injuries insurance scheme ” 
and that they have opened a door through which others may 
claim they have a right to pass. And the Minister has 
accepted the Council’s recommendation. 

What will this mean to nurses ? We cannot yet be very 
definite about it. The Minister has the task of translating 
the Advisory Council’s recommendations into regulations : 
and until the regulations have been published, and their 
exact terms are known, it would be unwise to count on too 


much. The Council emphasised the ‘ utmost importance ’ 


of exercising the ‘ greatest pussible care’ in the administra- 
tion of claims of this nature. Since, however, the Minister 
did not qualify in any way her acceptance of the Report, 
we can be reasonably certain of the main principles the 
regulations will embody. 

First, the prescription will not apply to every nurse and 
health worker. That would begopening the door tvo wide. 
It will be applied only to those at special risk who can 
reasonably claim that they have developed the disease as a 
direct result of their occupation. It will be limited to 
‘persons having close and frequent contact with tuberculous 
infection by reason of their employment in nursing, treating 
Medically or attending upon, patients suffering from 
tuberculosis ’’ and to persons similarly situated in ancillary 
services or in special categories of health workers. 

Much, of course, will depend on the interpretation given 
to the term ‘ close and frequent contact ’ if, as is likely, the 
same words appear in the regulations. We may get a line 
on what was in the Advisory Council’s mind on this question, 
however, from a comment made in the dissenting report by 
one of the members (Mr. T. A. E. Layborn, C.B.E.) who 
wrote: ‘‘ It may well be that the statutory authorities will 
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feel bound to accept that there has been frequent contact if 
the relevant employment has existed no more than a week 
or so”’, The Regulations will certainly allow a ‘ pre- 
sumption ’ in favour of the nurse. This is of great importance 
because it would be of little benefit to a nurse to be given 
the right to claim compensation if she were still given the 
almost impossible task of proving that she had contracted 
the disease from a patient or patients. The presumption 
will relieve her of this duty. Provided she satisfies the 
conditions (of ‘ close and frequent contact ’ etcetera), it will 
be presumed within certain time limits that she contracted 
the disease in the course of her work: and her claim will be 


accepted unless evidence to the contrary is produced. This 


presumption will begin to operate after six weeks have elapsed 
from the claimant’s first entry into the relevant employment : 
and it will continue to operate (if the Advisory Council's 
advice is accepted) for two years after the date of leaving. 

It is not expected there will be any minimum qualifying 
period of employment as a condition of benefit. The 
presumption will operate only after 6 weeks from entering 
employment, but this will not prevent a nurse from claiming 
if the employment has lasted less than 6 weeks. Nor will a 
nurse who develops tuberculosis more than 2 years after 
leaving her employment be prevented on this account from 
making a claim. In such cases, however, she would be 
denied the presumption and would have to satisfy the 
authorities that her incapacity is in fact due to the nature of 
her former employment. 

As to the definition of ‘ tuberculosis’ we may expect 
the Minister to accept the Council's recommendation that it 
should be prescribed as ‘ disease due to tuberculous infection ’ 
and not restricted to tuberculosis of the respiratory system. 

The decision on claims, the Report suggests, can be left 
to ‘ non-medical’ authorities provided that every claimant 
is referred, in the first instance, to a specialist in tuberculosis. 
The Report also wisely lays great stress on the importance 
of improving precautionary and preventive measures in 
sanatoria and hospitals. 

If it is right to prescribe tuberculosis, why—it may be 
asked—is the nurse denied similar protection against the risk 
of contracting other diseases, such as smallpox and polio- 
myelitis ? The Royal College of Nursing has always ‘stressed 
that while tuberculosis, in its incidence, may be the main risk 
in this connection, it is not the only risk. The College 
recommended the prescription not of tuberculosis alone but of © 
“communicable diseases’, specified or unspecified. The 
Advisory Council think that the Minister should proceed with 
caution, that she should first prescribe*tuberculosis and later 
consider the addition of other diseases. 

The Council suggests that nurses who contract smallpox 
or poliomyelitis from a patient may already be in a position 
to claim injury benefits under the main provisions relating 
to ‘ accidents’. Iam not too sanguine about this. It would 
mean the nurse having to prove that her disability is due to 
the nature of her work and that it was caused ‘ by accident’ : 
and this might be very difficult. The test will be whether 
experience shows that claims made by nurses in such circum- 
stances are readily admitted. If they are not, the College 
will doubtless renew their pressure to have other com- 
municable diseases scheduled for compensation. 

The decision to prescribe tuberculosis as an Industrial 
Disease is of great significance. It is well to emphasise, 
however, that the risk to nurses of contracting tuberculosis 
remains small: and with improving standards of institutional 
administration it should be reduced still further. The 
Minister’s decision does not imply any sudden recognition, 
or recrudescence, of the risks of nursing. What it recognises 
is that nurses are in the front-line of the unending battle- 
against disease. 
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DENTAL CARIES 


By DAGMAK C, WILSON, M.D., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.0.G., D.P.H. 
The Laboratory of Human Nutrition, University of Oxford 


HE element fluorine is derived from certain volcanic 
rocks and from many different geological formations 
containing phosphorus. From the weathering of 

these rocks fluvrine-containing minerals are found in soils, 
become dissolved in water sources, and are taken up by 
plants. Fluorine from drinking water and food is absorbed 
into the human body and becomes a constituent of teeth 
and bone. In human nutrition fluorine plays a dual role, 
being useful at a low level of intake and harmful when 
absorbed in large amount. 

When the water supply of a district contains over 0.5 
parts per million (p.p.m.) of fluorine, characteristic signs, 


Above: comparison between the teeth of European (above) and Arab 

children who had always lived at a phosphate-mining settlement 

in French Morocco. All had used the same water supply which 
contained about 2.0p.p.m. of fluorine 


known as dental fluorosis,;can be recognised in the teeth. 
In mild cases the only change seen may be a few scattered 
white flecks or ‘ mottling’ of the enamel of one or more of 
the teeth. With higher degrees of fluorine absorption, 


every tooth may show fluorosis and the enamel lacks its 


usual transparent appearance. If a child has been well- 
nourished during the period of dental development and has 
absorbed an adequate amount of protective substances, 
pearly white teeth are seen without any sign of mottling. 
On analysis, however, such teeth are found to contain con- 
siderably. more than the normal amount of fluorine. 

Extensive epidemiological investigations combined with 
standardised grading of dental fluorosis, in the United 
States and in this country, have shown that less dental caries 
and more teeth with smooth enamel of good structure 
associated with a mild degree of mottling, occur amongst 
people who have used drinking water containing from 
0.5 to 1.0 p.p.m. of fluorine for at least the first eight years 
of life. Dental observations amongst malnourished com- 
munities using fluorine-containing waters, for example, in 
India, Africa and China, have given evidence of mottled 
teeth with irregular, pitted enamel stained from the absorp- 
tion of tood pigments like iron, and though the amount of 
dental caries is small, there may be associated bone changes 
and skeletal malturmation. 

A characteristic property of fluorine is to act as a flux 
in assisting the fusion of metals. Large quantities of miner- 
als containing fluorine are used in industrial processes, and 
atmospheric poilution may create human neighbourhood 
hazards which present a challenge tu public health authorities. 
The present communication, however, deals with the bene- 
ficent action of fluorine as a trace-element in human 
nutrition. 

it is nuw generally recognised that the risk of dental caries 


in early life is reduced by using a drinking water containing 
about 1 p.p.m. of fluorine. Exclusive of drinking water, 
the average diet appears to yield about 0.2 to 0.3 mg. of 
fluorine daily. Estimation of urinary fluorine is a valuable 
guide to fluorine intake and human balance experiments 
have shown fluorine elimination is practically complete 
when the quantity absorbed in daily food and water does 
not exceed 5.0 mg. 

In childhood the average dietary does not contain enough 
fluorine to safeguard the teeth and up to the age of 16 years 
an additional 0.4 to 1.1 mg. of fluorine should be assimilated: 
each day, beyond what is contained in the food and drinking 
water. Controlled experiments in the United States, either 
by mixing sources of water.supply or by the deliberate 
addition of fluorine compounds to drinking water, in order 
to obtain the optimum fluorine content( about Ip.p.m.) have 
shown encouraging results in limiting dental caries. lRe- 
cently Federal Health Authorities have advocated a direct 
dietary fluorine supplement. They suggest the provision 
of tablets containing the required amount of fluorine for 
daily use during childhood or, what would probably prove 
more acceptable, the provision of a daily supplement of 
orange juice containing the right amount of fluorine. 

In this country for some years it has been recognised 
that for the development of teeth of good structure it is 
necessary to provide an adequate diet, especially with re- 
spect to calcium salts and fat-soluble vitamins, Less is 
known about the use of certain other dietary factors such as 
fluorine, which influence dental development.° American 
reports are promising of the direct application of a solium 
fluorine solution on the enamel surface of the teeth of growing 
children. If elementary precautions are taken, 2 ml. of 
a two per cent. solution may be used without risk and even if 


Above : amongst both European and Arab children the amount of 
dental caries was small but most Europeans had smooth pearly 
white teeth while, in many instances the Arab teeth (below) were 
severely motiled and stained with a rough and pitted enamel 


the child swallowed the whole amount, there would be no 
physiological] disturbance. 

Very few British drinking waters provide the right amount 
of fluorine and, owing to geological formation, this cannot 
easily be remedied by mixing sources of supply. The 


shortage of school dentists and the consequent deterioration | 


in the care of the teeth of growing children has led to the 
recent appointment by the Minister of Education of a working 
party to direct and organise an investigation on the pro- 
phylactic effect of the local application of a solution of 
fluorine to children’s teeth. The results of this enquiry 
are awaited with considerable interest. 
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Christmas Books 


This England 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND, 
by Norman Nicholson. (Robert Hale 
Limited, 18, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, price. 15s.). 

This is not a guide book—it is something 

better, a book which enables the reader 

to journey through some of the most 
beautiful country in Britain, in company 
with someone who belongs to the land, 
knows it and loves it and has the power of 
helping you to share his intimacy with 
him. The book is well illustrated and 
deals not only with the parts of Cumberland 
and Westmorland best known to the tourist, 
but mentions also the colliery coast with 
its steelworks and heavy industries. It 
takes a worthy place among the long list 
of County Books which have already 


appeared. 

ENGLAND WEST, by Sydney R. Jones. 
(The Studio, Limited, 66, Chandos Place, 
W.C.2,; 18s.) 

Studio, Limited, are becoming well known 

for their illustrated books on the visual arts 

and the face of Britain. England West does 
not include the area usually understood by 
the west of England; it covers the country 
between Bristol and the Thames ‘to the 

Roman Wall and Cumberland, an area rich 

in its heritage of beauty, history and 

tradition. The author is an artist with a 

pencil which is forever recording and it is 

perhaps a fair comment to add that his 
pencil is often more successful in portraying 
man’s work than nature’s. His sketches of 
village and town, farm and cottage, country 
house and inn, church spire and steeple 
reveal Mr. Jones as architect, sculptor and 
historian as well as artist. He has not 
omitted industrial scenes which must 
indeed be included if one is to be true to the 
west, but they are frequently softened by 
the moors which rise behind the smoky 
chimneys. 
* 

THE PASSIONATE NORTH, by William 
Sunsom. (The Hggarth Press, Limited, 
4U, William IV: Street, London, W.C.1, 
price 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Sansom has the art of conjuring up a 

situation with a few well-chosen words; and 

$0 his ten tales of love in the north are 

vivid and moving, sometimes gay and 

sometimes sad. The scenes for the various 

episodes are Lapland, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Oslo and Scotland, and the journey 
from Stockholm to England with the 

Girl on the Bus is an example of the perfect 

short story. A Wedding has its setting 

within the Arctic circle and is both remote 
and realistic. A Happy New Year in 

Oslo is a pathetic episode in a sick man’s 

life which never verges on the sentimental. 


All the tales have a tang of the North | 


and the variations on the theme of love 
are told with an artist’s skill. 


Anthologies 


THE SATURDAY BOOK. Edited by 
Leonard Russell. (Hutchinson & Co., 
Lid., 47, Princes Gate, S.W.7, 21s.). 

The fact that this is the tenth year of 

publication conveys more than anything 

the popularity of this book. This year’s 

Contributors include Osbert Sitwell, Ber- 

trand kussell, Kenneth Walker, Fred 

Bason, Walter de la Mare, F. Spencer 

Chapman. It is a unique publication full 


of drawings and photographs, which 
excellently illustrate articles of all types, 
some satirical, nautical, theatrical, rural, 
recreational and floral. 


For the Housewife 


WOMAN WEEKEND BOOK. (Odhams 
Press Lid., Long Acre, W.C.2, 8s. 6d.). 
This book consists of a selection of short 
stories, many interesting hints on beauty, 
housewifery and personal problems, cook- 
ing, knitting, and useful things to make. It 
is printed on good paper, which is a good 
point as this is essentially a book to pick 
up continually and browse through. It does 
seem, however, that the general arrangement 
could be bettered. The first impression is 
bewilderment as to where to start, but 
this is soon dispelled as you read on. 


THE ABC OF NEEDLEWORK, by 
M. Holt. (G. Bell and Sons, 6, 
Portugal Street, W.C.2, 6s.) 
A practical little handbook of essential 
information about _ stitches, patterns, 
cutting-out, making-up, machining, and so 
on. Clear line diagrams illustrate various 
processes which are not so easily explained 
in words. More and more women are 
finding in needlework a restful and satisfy- 
ing outlet for their creative abilities; this 
little book will help the beginner to lay the 
foundations of good craftsmanship. 


MODERN COOKERY, by Lydia Chatter- 
ton. (Odhams Press Ltd., Long Acre, 
W.C.2, 9s. 

This book comprises 2,000 easy-to-follow 

tested recipes that are practicable, simple 

and economical. There are also over 100 

special photographs showing completed 

dishes. 

There are sections on kitchen planning 
and equipment, common sense marketing, 
serving hints, sound cookery principles, 
cookery terms and table planning. There is 
also special guidance on sweet making, 
Christmas entertaining and catering for 
the small household. The recipes give 
exact quantities, temperatures and step 
by step instructions. An excellent book 


for those beginning to cook in these diffi-. 


cult times. 


Legends 


ENGLISH LEGENDS by Henry Bett. 
(B. T. Batsford, 15, North Audley Street, 
W.17.; 12s. 6d.). 

If something is not done quickly to record 

the old legends and folk lore of England 

these will 


become lost. Ireland and 


From English Legends, by Henry Bett, by courtesy of 
Batsford, Publsshers 


Scotland in particular, and Wales to a 
lesser degree, have preserved their legends 
and folk lore, but contrary to what 1s 
sometimes supposed, England has an equally 


A_ Lakeland scene from Cumberland and Westmorland, 
by Norman Nicholson, by courtesy of Robert Hale, 
lishers 


strong heritage, which has been neglected. 

Mr. Betts has written a book to encourage 
the people of England to take an interest 
in our heritage of story. I recommend 
everyone who can, to buy this well, pro- 
duced and comprehensive book, as much 
for the encouragement of further works 
of this nature as for the invaluable in- 
formation it contains. The book is illus- 
trated by Eric Winstone. 


Fiction 
MUSIC IN HILLS, by D: 
Stevenson. (William Collins and Sons, 


Lid., 14, St. James’ Place, S.W, 8s. 6d.) 
The hills are those of the Scottish Border- 
land; the music, the people and events—of 
Mureth Farm. If your choice is for the 
rather quiet type of book, which reflects 
true life in as much as it makes the un- 
dramatic things really count and matter, 
you will enjoy this book. It is a pleasant 
story, pleasantly told, 


EUPHEMIA, by Isabel C. Clarke. ( Hut- 
chinson, 47, Princes Gate, S.W.7, 
10s. 64d.). 

Isobel C. Clarke has a gift for characterisa- 
tion. Her people live, they are real, and 
we are interested. Euphemia, her latest 
heroine, is not the happiest of beings. 
Her childhood, dominated by a fearsome 
aunt, is as unhappy as her love for her 
cousin. It is a story (set first in Ireland, 
then in Italy), not without its tragic 
touches—but it has an optimism, a hope, 
that keeps it. free of gloom. 


ROWAN HEAD, by Elisabeth Ogilvie. 
(George G. Harrap and Co., Lid., 
182, High Holborn, W.C.1. 10s. 6d.). 

A young girl, Miriam Chase, joins a house- 

hold, consisting of an insane mother, 

three sons (one of them weak-minded) 
and a housekeeper, as a companion to the 
mother. She falls in love with the eldest 
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son and finds her future linked with the 
welfare of the house. 

The ending is rather vague, but this is 
typical of the whole book ; nobody's 
motives are very clear, and the characters 
are not very firmly drawn. For example, 
we are told nothing of the previous life of 
the principal character, Miriam, except 


National F'lm Roard photograph Esk‘'mo Suminer 
by Dugias Leechman, by courtesy of Museum Press 


that she lived with her family. There is a 
good clash of personalities, however, 
between the three brothers, Miriam, and 
the housekeeper with a maternal love for 
the middle son, but it is on a rather super- 
ficial level. 

WHITE LIE THE DEAD, bv Philip 
Loraine. (Hodder and Stoughton, Litd., 
Warwick Square, E.C.4.). 

This is Philip Loraine’s second book. It is 
more than a good detective story, the 
characters seem to have a moving and dis- 
turbing quality about them, which leaves 
you thinking about them after finishing 
the book. 

KNAVE TAKES QUEEN bv Peter 


Cheyney. (faher and laber Litd., 24,° 


IWussell Square, London. W.C.2, 9s. 6d.). 
Mr. Peter Cheyney, a writer whose sentences 
often run to 120 words or more, whose 
reading public must be at least a thousand 
times that and whose output is_ persis- 
tently maintained, has given us anvther 
best seller. 

““ Knave Takes Queen ”’ is a collection of 
episudes (as they are called) featuring a 
‘Mr. Krasinsky’, the personification of 
Imazination. Cheyney fans will certainly 
enjoy these episodes. Some other people 
will too, but Mr. Cheyney’s brand of 
humour, and lack of characterisation, 
are, alas, to me like blinkers on my spec- 
tacles. I must admit, however, that his 
work is not the help of Mr. Krasinsky. 


THE GOLDEN CAGE by Iris Bromige 
(Hodder and Stoughton Limited, 
Warwick Square, E.C.4, 9s. 6d). 

Around the rather hackneyed theme of a 

mother and daughter-in-law relationship 

the authoress has weaved an interesting 
plot, without, however, any great distinc- 
tion of writing or characterisation. 

Karen Ferndale has lost her husband in 
the war. Her mother-in-law does her best 
to hurt the young widow, telling her that 
the dead husband spent his last leave with 
his mother instead of his wife. 

A ‘vamp’ enters the story and a 
‘rotter,’ but the plot works itself out in 
the end—as these plots have a way of 
doing. 


Travel and Adventure 


ESKIMO SUMMER by Douglas 
Leschman. (Museum Press, Limited, 
London, 33, Weburn Place, W.C.1.; 15s.) 

Anyone interested in Eskimo hfe will find 


this book interesting, for although Douglas 
Leechman went on lus fourth expedition to 
the Arctic to do archaeological research in 
the norti: of Labrador, he describes many 
delightful episodes among the family of five 
Eskimos who accompanied him on _ his 
journey. As well as descriptions of such 
things as the conjuror’s platform in an igloo, 
where the medicine 
man repeat 
incantations to _ bring 
goud weather, to ensure 
a catch of seals and 
to speed the _ recovery 
of a sick woman, he 
explains that present- 
day Eskimo dances were 
introduced by Scottish 
whalers, as native dances 
were considered pagan by 
the missionaries. However 
there is a wealth of first- 
class folk music among 
the Eskimo people who 
nearly all love singing. 
This is a very readable 
book illustrated by 25 
photographs. 


FLIGHT OF FANCY by James Riddell. 
(Robert Hale Lid., 18, Bedford Square, 
25s.). 

An enthralling book written in diary form 

telling the travels of the two authors 

from England to Australia by a Ilroctor 
plane—‘ Item Willie’. The plane was 
piloted by Nevil Shute and navigated by 

James Riddell whose navigation appears 

to have been determined by railways and 

coast lines. They travelled via France, 

Italy, Greece, Rhodes, Cyprus, Lebanon, 

Syria, Iraq, Persian Gulf, Baluchistan, 

Pakistan, India, Kurma, Siam, Malava, 

Sumatra, Java, Bali and Timor, to North 

Australia, and then down to New South 

Wales. One suspects that the outcome 

of Nevil Shute’s visit was the novel A 

Town Like Alice. 

The foreword exactly describes the book. 
“It is about wanderings and wonderings 
that this book is concerned ... 1 hope 
the result may appeal to those multitudes 
of people who cannot travel in fact, but 
who love to travel in fancy.”’ And there 
is dissertation on religious custums, the 
reason and meaning of life, and the prob- 
lems connected with the Englishman's 
colonisation of the East. The illustrations 
alone are worth the rather forbidding 
price of 25s. 


For Theatregoers 


BADY PRECIOUS STREAM by S. I. 
Hsiung (Hutchinson and Co., 47, 
Princes Gate, S.W.7, 15s.). 

It occurs to me to wonder how many times 
a play has been re-written in nouvel form 
by the same author. Novels beyond 
counting have been’ transpused into 
dramatic furm—but few vice versa. And 
the number of times this has been done 
with such skill and success must be still 
smaller. 

All the fairylike quality of the play has 
been maintained, in this delicate, picturesque 
story of the China of two thousand years 
ago. 

It is charmingly illustrated and beauti- 
fully written. 


KING’S RHAPSODY by Hester W. 
Chapman. (George G. Harrap and Co., 
Lid., 182, High Holborn, W.C.1, 
9s. 6d.). 

The musical play this novel is taken from 

is one of the most popular of the pust-war 
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stage. The author has had her manuscript 
read and approved by Mr. Ivor Novello 
whose advice she enjoyed while preparj 

the novel. Whilst keeping faithfully to the 
plot, Mrs. Chapman has taken advantage 
of the wider scope than that available on 
the stage to develop character studies in a 
manner that time and space in the theatre 
does nut allow, and with Mr. Novello’s 
approval the story has been taken a little 
beyond the point at which it reaches its 
climax on the stage and thus achieves a 
more suitable ending for a novel. Many 
people will be already familiar with the 
play and will like to have this book to 


retain their enjvuyment, whilst those who 


have not seen the play will find it a very 
good tale. 


RING UP THE CURTAIN by H. F. Maltby 
(Hutchinson and Company, Ltd., 47, 
Princes Gate, S.W.7; 21s.) 


There are two kinds of autobiographies; 
the serious onés in which the author 
discusses his life in a critical way and in 
trying to understand his past motives helps 
his readers to understand them too; and 
the others, which are usually punctuated 
with remarks like ‘ I remember so well . .’; 
this book is one of these. , Those who like 
reminiscences and tales of the ‘ good old 
days’ in the theatre will enjoy it. 


For Music Lovers 


MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS Dy 
Marius Flothuis (Sidgwick and Jackson, 


Lid., 44, Museum Street, W.C.1 and © 


The Continental Book Company, 
Stockholm, 7s. 64d.). 


It is difficult to know who would be really 
interested in this book, which is one of a 
series given up to various composers and 
musical subjects. Its examples of annotation 
are too technical for any but the most 
expert layman and it is not sufficiently 
detailed for the student or scholar. 

Containing only 54 pages, the _ book 
discusses no composer fully, and only 
deals with tour of the younger ones at any 
length at all. Giants like Vaughan Williams 
and William Walton are dismissed in two 
or three paragraphs, though Benjamin 
Britten is given pages. 

On the other hand what comments 
there are have considerable, value to anyone 
who is following the development of English 
music, and with its appendix of lesser 
English composers the book does provide 
a useful reference. 


TCHAIKOVSKY by Dr. E. W. Schallen- 
berg, Sidgwick and Jackson, 44, 
Museum Street, W.C.1 and Continental 
Book Company, 7s. 6d.). 


This is a lovely book and one that all concert- 
goers who approach music intelligently 
will wish to possess. Before commending 
or condemning a piece of music one should 
know and understand why, and in what 
circumstances, the work was composed, 
and this is exactly what the author of 
Tchaikovsky sets out to do—and succeeds 
in most admirably. 

As Tchaikovsky's style developed, as his 
handling of music became surer, so the 


character of the man became clearer and. 


more alive. Whether he is a good composer, 
a composer playing on sentiment, or one 
destined to allow the infusion of the music 
of the Eastern world into the West, is 4 
matter for personal argument, for as Dr. 
Schallenberg says in his introduction : 
“We (the Westerners) know sadness i0- 
deed, but this differs from the Slavonic 
melancholy. this emotion is by 


origin just as natural as the sombre plains 
of Mazovia.”’ 
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THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS, by 
Kenneth Grahame. (Methuen and Co., 
Lid., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2, 


21s.). 

This is the 97th edition of this lovely tale, 
and gives for the first time 12 coloured 
lates and 15 line illustrations by Arthur 
ackham, who was originally asked by 
Kenneth Grahame himself to _ illustrate 
the book but could not manage it at the 
time. It was not until 30 years later that 
Rackham was again approached and 
consented. #n the meantime the author 
had died and the book had become a 


classic. 
A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND, by 


Axel d’ Etter. (Methuen and Company, 
Limited, 36, Essex Street, W.C.2, 


5s.). ‘ 
This is : delightful tale df two Swiss swans 
who lost their hearts to a little English 
girl who used to feed them on the Lake of 
Geneva. They decide to follow her back to 


From A Journey to England, by Axel d’ Etter by 
courtesy of Methuen, London. 


igland and the account of their journey 
there in two buckets with a Mr. Grosvenor, 
who invites them to stay with him, is 
full of interest. Their success at mastering 
the English tongue is only surpassed by 
their masterly passage through the customs. 
The author of this little book is a well- 
tried traveller although only eight years 
old. The black and white illustrations are 
by Arnrid Johnston. 


KANGAROO COOLAROO, by L. S. 
Eliot. (Frederick Warne and Company, 
Limited, Chandos House, 1-4, Bedford 
Court, W.C.2; 6s.) 

The boy with adventure in his heart will 

love this story of a baby kangaroo who 

aspired to be a leader among his kind. 

A visit to the Zoo will have added interest 

for those .who have met the dingo and 

opossum, the emu and the pelican in these 


pages. Delightful line drawings by Joyce 


eron convey the thrill and excitement, 
fears and joys of these dwellers in bush and 
grassland of Southern Australia. 


THE YELLOW STORY BOOK, by Enid 
Blyton. (Methuen and Company, Limited 
36, Essex Street, London, W.C.2: 6s.) 

These 18 tales are short and gay and will 

not disappoint the many children who have 


FOR THE 


become devotees of Enid Blyton. Most of 
the stories have the moral flavour beloved 
by the young, and tell what happens to 
the sort of people who are lazy or untidy, 
who slam doors and who poke their noses 
into other people’s business. The storics 
have plenty of humour and are illustrated 
in- black and white by Kathleen M. Gell. 


PARTNERS IN THE SADDLE, by 
Lee Rowell. (Hodder and Stoughton 
Limited, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, E.C.4, 7s. 6d.). 

“Standing firmly in his stirrups, Kemp 

Giffard urged his black gelding up a short 

steep ridge on the vast spread of the 

Crown W Ranch ’’—thus begins Partners 

in the Saddle, and in that opening sentence 

you have the true Western atmosphere, 
cows and indians, horses and heroes. 

An obvious choice this for the boy with a 
dash of adventure, and therefore an ob- 
vious choice for all boys. 


JENNIE, by Paul Gallico (Michael Joseph 
Lid., 26, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. ; 
9s. 6d.). 

For the child who has a cat and loves it, 

this is the perfect story. It is a tale of 


| life and adventure, but is in addition a 
- gateway to the cat world. The author 


knows and understands each sinuous 
movement, alert poise, or dignified with- 
drawal, and welcomes the reader to share 
in his intimate understanding of cats. 
Every grown-up cat lover should make some 
pretext for reading this book. His know- 
ledge of cats will be incomplete if he does 
not meet this delightful Jennie. 


THE STORY OF THREE DUCKLINGS, 
by Constance Woodhead. ( Frederick 
Warne and Company, Limited, Chandos 
House, 1-4, Bedford Court, W.C.2; 3s. 6d.) 


Children are invariably fascinated by 
stories of animals and birds which suffer the 
same joys and disappointments as they do 
themselves. The 7-8 year-olds will enjoy 
reading how the ducklings spent their 
uncle’s birthday present; grown-ups who 
read the story to the toddlers at bedtime 
will like the clear type, the shiny paper 
which children love, and the delightful 
pastel-shade sketches. 


THE TWENTY-ONE BALLOONS, by 
William Péne du Bots (Robert Hale, Lid., 
18, Bedford Square, W.C.1.; 10s. 6d.) 


Being compounded mainly of gentle 
satire in the French manner, this book may 
appeal to rather sophisticated children, but 
it is difficult to believe that others will not 
enjoy it either as a tale of adventure or as 
very humorous. ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ 
set a standard for this type of book, which 
requires a degree of probability within its 
convention that is lacking in The Twentyv- 
One Balloons. Nevertheless, with its gay 
binding and jacket and its fine illustrations, 
it will make a guod present for a precocious 
child. 


THE MATCHBOX RAILWAY. (Hail 
Publications, 166, Grand Avenue, 
Surbtion, Surrey, 1s. 6d.). 

Nineteen empty matchboxes and a pair of 

scissors are all that is needed to make the 
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matchbox railway which has a gaily 
designed train and station. 


MATCHBOX TOWN. Designs and Drawings 
by Oswald Miine, F.R.1.B.4. 
(Riddle Books Ltd., 11, Duke of York 
Street, London, S.W.1, 1s. 3d.). 


To make a town, 24 matchboxes are needed. 
The coloured pictures can then be stuck 
on to them. The drawings show different 
types of architecture but the very young 
child may find them a little too sophis- 
ticated. 


THE LITTLE BOY AND HIS HOUSE, by 
Stephen Bone and Mary Adshead. ( J.M. 
Dent and Sons Ltd., 10, Bedford Street, 
W.C.2.; &s. Gia 

An enchanting book for the child who asks 

‘why’ all the time. The Little Boy and 

his uncle go to see everybody else’s houses, 

from the cave—too dark—and the tent—too 
low—to the snow house—that melted. 

Then they come home and build their own 

of brick and invite the owners of the 

other sorts of houses to come and see them. 

And what do you think they did ? 


CRAZY COSTUMES (8,192) in one book 
by Walter Trier. (Airium Press, Lid., 
115, Gloucester Place, W.1.; 5s.). 


The Crazy books appeal to the child’s 
sense of fun and delight in the incon- 
gruous. Crazy Costumes includes 32 stiff 
pages of gaily coloured costumes of many 
nations, in plastic binding. Each page 
is in three sections and turning one section 
at a time creates the craziest results! 


FLOSSIE AND _ BOSSIE, by Eva le 
Gallienne. (Faber and Faber, Lid., 
24, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, 
price 8s. 6d.). 
This is a charming book for 8 to 12 year olds 
and for grown ups who can still enjoy a 
simple tale, well told. The story is set in 
the barnyard and the two principal charac- 
ters are Flossie and Bossie, two little 
bantam hens. One is plain but good and 


the other beautiful but with a nasty 


disposition. How their respective families 
grow up and finally join the other barne 


From Flossie and Rossie, by Eva le Gallienne, by 
courtesy of Faber and Facer. 


yard fowls and the part played by ‘the 
hands’ which represent the one humas 
being in the story, all go to make a series of 
delightful anecdotes in the cock and hen 
world. The book is illustrated in black and 
white by Garth Williams. 
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e town, where, upon sipping the nauseous th: 

mixture, the householders were obliged co! 

to give some gift to the bearers, more or He 

less as we now are mildly blackmailed by St. 

carol singers The singing of wassail songs be 

or carols, was very popular. | vy 

Some of the clergy did not approve of ab 

too much rejoicing at Christmas as they th 

: feared the religious significance of the day an 

7 was being lost. ‘‘ The ple make no more Al 

7 of God ’’ wrote the Curate of St. Margarets’, it 

Lothbury, in 1537, “than if He had been a. 

Christmas king Almost all the customs m 


S ought to go vysit his 
good frende’’§ said a 


4 


T is sometimes said that Charles Dickens 
invented Christmas, and as we Shiall see, 
he did play a great part in saving it. The 
invention of the end-of-the-year festivities 
goes back rather further than Dickens’ 
day. Right back, in fact, to the early 
British, before the Saxons came to help a 
king and stayed to steal his land. 

A festival to celebrate the Return of the 
Sun as the nights grew shorter was held 
then with feasting and rejoicing. The 
25th of December was Gul, Gwyl, Iul, 
Yule, Mid-Winter and many other names in 
its history before the Christians, as was their 
custom with pagan festivals, incorporated 
it in the new religion. In Rome the feast 
of Saturnalia, rather too gay, at times, was 
celebrated in many cases by the slaves 
becoming the masters for a week or so and 
a jovial ‘ King’ being elected to rule over 
the jubilations. The custom of having a 
‘Lord of Misrule’ who reigns till Twelfth 
Night has never died out. 

In pagan England in the times of the 
druids the mistletoe was declared sacred 
and a great ceremony was held on the 
sixth day of the moon nearest the new year 
when the mistletoe was cut. The magical 
properties of this plant outlasted the 
Druids, for in the Middle Ages it was 
reckoned of great potency in keeping 
witches away and nowadays, of course, it 
is said to be most useful in connection with 
the milder type of witch to be found at 
Christmas parties. The tiresome tradition 
of picking a berry off the bough every time 
a kiss has been claimed, so that eventually 
the bough becomes of no magical value has 
very largely and very. sensibly died out. 


The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity transferred old and popular 
customs to a new guise and the traditional 
boar’s head became official Christmas fare 
for kings. Ale and mead, drunk from the 
“skulls of enemies. were popular with the 
early Britons at Christmas time (or any 
other time come to that) and the Saxons 
introduced the ceremony of .saying ‘ Wass- 
hei] |’ to the next man. Five hundred years 
later the toast was ‘ Waes hael!’. Now 


we cal! a drinking bout a wassail and 
translate the Saxon toast into ‘ Your 
health ! ’. 

It was Alfred the Great who directed 
that Christmas should he celebrated for 
twelve days and we shall follow his in- 
structions this year again when all the 
decorations come down after Twelfth 
Day. 

Christmas in 1012 was a momentous 
one for a group of merrymakers who were 
dancing in a churchyard (dancing, another 
relic of paganism, was very prevalent). 
The dancers made such a disturbance that 
the priest conducting Mass insile was 
obliged to pray for the Heavens to inter- 
vene and the unfortunate dancers found 
themselves unable to stop dancing at all. A 
year later the happy arrival of a bishop to 
give absolution, ended the affair after the 
party had already involuntarily dug them- 


selves waist deep. 


The Normans made a great display at 
Christmas, William the Conqueror having 
set the fashion by being crowned on 
Christmas Day, 1066. The Kings of I-england 
kept the feast with great magnificence, 
sometimes diplomatically as guests of 
nobles when the royal coffers were low 
and sometimes with open handed generosity. 
In 1236, on New Year’s Day, 6,000 poor 
people ate 30,000 meat dishes at West- 
minster Hall as guests of Henry IIT but on 
many other occasions it was the king who 
was the receiver. The amount of food con- 
sumed on these occasions makes a present- 
day Lord Mavor’s Banquet look a mid- 
morning snack. 

Mummery and general disguising at 
Christmas time date back to early Saxon 
times and the practice of men and women 
changing clothes, though a rather obvious 
joke, has lasted: so well that we still con- 
tinue it in pantomime with male ‘dames’ 
and female ‘ bovs’. By the time of Henry 
Ill these cruder plays were being super- 
ceded by miracle or nativity plavs, though 
many of these took gross liberties with the 
Christmas Story. 

The wassail bowl had grown into a large 
one, either passed from mouth to mouth 
at a banquet or carried by rather forward 
young ladies from door to door round the 


writer in 1488 end it 


still one of the pleasantest 
duties we perform over 
the festival. 

Henry VIII inaugurated 
one or twoextra Christmas 
revels. He began his reign 
well enough by in- 
creasing the pay of the 

Court of Misrule from £6 13s. 4d. a season 
to £15 6s. 8d. His pageants and banquets 
were tremendous affairs and he brought 
from Italy the novelty and_ intriguing 
mischief of masked dances. 

The Inns of Court, attracting all the 
young talent of the country became great 
centres for Christmas high spirits, just as the 
Universities did in later days. All through 
the kingdom celebrations were in similar 
stvle though of varying degrees of extrava- 
gance to the king’s. Everywhere there were 
variations of the Lord of Misrule, Boy 
Itishops, Feast of Fools, Feast of Asses 


and so on. 


Tt was in 1580 or thereabouts that Mr. 
Macfarren first said what every harrassed 
Christmas shopper quotes each year ‘* For 
Christmas comes but once a year” though 
there are rival claims to the authorship. 

The rich-living Queen Elizabeth kept 
Christmas well and her subjects followed 
suit. Lavish gifts were exchanged and 
servants given ‘Christmas boxes’. The 
origin of the term ‘Christmas box’ was 
the habit of groups of young fellows to 
collect from their masters and others in 
earthenware boxes with only a_ small 
opening in the top. When the box was full 
it was broken open in the presence of the 
whole group and the contents shared. 
Good Bishop Hall referred to the custom in 
the early 17th century when he wrote 
“it is a shame for a rich Christian to be like 
a christmas-box that receives all and 
nothing can be got out till it be broken in 
pieces.”’ 

Easily the most memorable Christmas 
banquet at the court of Queen Flizabeth 
was (luring the visit of the King of Denmark 
in 1606. A great pageant was produced, 
but the Queen of Sheba, Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Victory and Peace had all been 
so busy slaking their thirst that after some 
gallant but fruitless efforts to remain on 
their feet they were carried away. The 
visiting King, far from being insulted by 
this casual production, was already face 
downwards and insensible on the floor 
himself, a victim of the drink for which the 
island had long been, famous. 

Court festivities at Christmas reached 
their zenith with the reign of Charles [, 
and the growing body of Vuritans en- 
deavoured to fight such revelry. Bv 1643, 
they had got a campaign against the ob- 
servance of Christmas well under way and 
the House of Commons passed several Acts in 
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that year forbidding certain festivities in 
connection with it. Four years later the 
House of Commons’ own ‘parish church’ 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, was fined 
because of Christmas decorations being in 
it. Finally, Christmas was officially 
abolished by Act of Parliament and until 
the Restoration it was only kept in private 
and was ignored by the majority of churches. 
Although it came back with Charles I, 
it was never celebrated with quite the same 
abandon as before. A poet in 1661 be- 
moaned : 


Gone are those golden days of yore 
When Christmas was a high day 
Whose sports we now shall sce no more 
’ Tis turned into Good Friday. 


The decline of Christmas festivities 
continued for many years, and it would 
be no great exaggeration to say that 
it was not halted until the nineteenth 
century. Then two men exerted great 


influence in Britain and encouraged its . 


revival. 
Charles Dickens, in the A Christmas 
Carol, proved Christmas was no ‘ humbug’ 


and in Pickwick Papers, gave a glimpse 


of how it should be kept by taking us.as 
privileged guests into the glorious humour 
of Christmas Eve at Mr. Wardle’s. 

Prince Albert, Queen Victoria’s Consort, 
coming from Germany, where Christmas 


was kept up with great ceremony, installed | 


new life into the dying British Christmas 
and incidentally introduced the idea of a 
Christmas Tree. 


Carol singing, the descendant of the 
ancient pagan singing and dancing during 
religious ceremonies’ regained favour, 
Christmas oratorios and other special music 
was written. A bright gentleman invented 
greeting cards and the new commercialism 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


by Mary L. Stollard 


HE Christmas season has not always 

been associated with turkey, plum 

udding, and mince pie, but it has ever 
na time of feasting and good cheer. 

In olden days, the boar’s head was the 
traditional Christmas dish, and its appear- 
ance was heralded with a mighty flourish 
of trumpets, as it was carried to the table 
on a golden platter, followed by a long 
procession of peuple, all singing their 
Christmas carols. 

Turkey was unknown until the seven- 
teenth century, when some turkeys were 


brought in big wooden cases to England 


from South Africa. When James the First 
came to [:ngland, he took a violent dislike 
to boar’s head, and so the newly imported 
turkey was substituted in its stead. The 
King delighted in it, pronouncing it ‘‘ the 
king of birds, the bird of kings’, and its 
popularity has lasted well over three 
hundred years. 

Peacock was another time-honoured 
Christmas dish. The skin and plumage 
were carefully stripped off before the bird 
was roasted; it was stuffed with spices 
and sweet herbs, basted with wine and the 
yolk of eggs, and then sewn up again in 
its feathers, with its beak gilded, and its 
brilliantly hued tail well spread out. 
The last occasion on which a_ peacock 
appeared on a Christmas dinner table 
was at a state banquet given by the City 
of London to King George the Fourth. 

Roasted swan was another favourite 
Christmas delicacy, and geese, ducks, and 
chickens were present in abundance, well 
Seasoned with spices, and covered with a 
Sauce of hot white wine and butter. 

Pigs’ ears stewed in ale, sea gulls, herons, 
Cranes roasted in mustard, pheasants 
boiled in ambergris, and dishes of carps’ 
tongues all helped to furnish the Christmas 
dinner table of bygone days, while fried 
pieces of whale, a ‘ good fat porpoise’, 
and ‘tartlets of plump snails’ are men- 
tioned as very special delicacies. 

Pies of all sorts were popular, especially 
the famous ‘ Great Pie ’ quoted by Shakes- 
peare and other old writers. For centuries 


this occupied the place of honour in the 
centre of the table, and it was considered 
a masterpiece of English cookery. Among 
the ingredients were four geese, four wild 
duck, four snipe, six pigeons, and eight 
black bir«s. 

Our ancestors had few vegetables, though 
sage and other herbs were liberally used 
for stuffing. Potatoes were unknown until 
Elizabethan days, and cabbages, carrots, 
and turnips did not come into general 
use until some time afterwards. Oranges 
were brought into England from the East 
by the Crusaders, but they were so expen- 
sive, costing from eighteen to twenty 
shillings each, that even wealthy people 
could seldom afford to buy them. 

Peaches, apricots and pomegranates 
were much commoner then they are now, 
and so were quinces, mulberries, and 
medlars, fruit which we seldom see to-day. 
Apples and nuts have always been popular. 

Our Christmas plum pudding was origin- 
ally plum porridge, composed of beef or 
mutton broth, sack currants and raisins, 
the whole thickened with brown bread, 
and served as a soup at the beginning of the 
meal. During the ‘ pudding age’ of the 
Georges the amount of bread was increased, 
flour was added, and so it stiffened by 
degrees into plum pudding. 

Mince pies were present under the name 
of shredded mutton pies, made of meats of 
all kinds, with raisins, sugar, spices, and 
lemon peel. These were originally oval in 
shape to represent the cradle in which the 
Holy Child was laid, and so became the 
subject of an angry controversy when the 
Puritans ruled in England. They banned 
them as popish and idolatrous, and ran- 
sacked London’ larders for that  con- 
demning evidence of papistry—the mince 

ie. 

As side dishes our ancestors had pan- 
cakes, custards, jellies and ‘ subtleties’ 
of pastry, jelly, and coloured sugar. These 
were intended chiefly as table ornaments, 
and elaborately contrived to represent 
woodland and hunting scenes, ships in full 
sail, castles complete with drawbridge 
and battlements, or sometimes the interior 
of an abbev church, with altars reproduced 
in coloured sugar. 

Foreign wines were scorned by our 
ancestors, who preferred their own home 
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of the country was thrown into popularising 
the ancient festival. 

And so to-day it is as firmly settled as 
at any time in hundreds of years and 
we should not lightly dismiss it as a bugbear 
and expense—or as humbug. To millions 
it is an annual miracle when an infectious 
spirit of good humour, tolerance and 
forgiveness sweeps through mankind. 

Longfellow wrote : 

I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And well and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Peace on earth, goodwill towards men, 
is perhaps the most oft quoted platitude 
in the world—yet it is the answer to all 
the world’s troubles. Christmas can help 
tremendously in solving the misunderstand- 
ings between nations ; let us keep it with 
all our hearts. P. 


made ales and hot possets, and at the con- 
clusion of the meal the famous wassail 
bowl was handed round, consisting of hot 
spiced ale, sugar, toast, and roasted crab 
apple, all hissing together in a gaily decor- 
ated bowl. 


Magazine Adoption Scheme 


Through the Women’s Voluntary Service 


magazine adoption scheme, the county 


regiments in Korea have been ‘“‘ adopted ” 
by their own counties; and magazines are 
now being sent to nearly five hundred unit 
canteens and service clubs in the Far East, 
Austria, Trieste and the Middle Fast. Some 
Women's Voluntary Service centres have 
adopted each unit or club and send as many 
parcels as possible every month. 

Every kind of magazine and periodical 
is welcome. Also bwoks, playing cards, 
small games and jigsaw puzzles; and 
unframed pictures and brightly coloured 
posters for the bare walls of club rooms, 
are also in great demand. All gifts will be 
accepted at any Women's’ Voluntary 
Service office throughout the country, or, 
at W.V.S. Headquarters, 41, Tothill Street, 
London, S.\W.1. 


| See page 1307 for particulars of 
the Nursing Times Ward Festivities 
Christmas Competition 
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DEAR MISS PHOEBE. 
This play is J. M. 
Street with the addition of music, and 
lyrics by Christopher Hassall. Lovers of 
the original Quality Street will be forgiven 
some initial doubts on the interruption 
of the play by ‘ musical numbers’, but no 
doubt they too will be won over in time 
to enjoy the victory over the Misses 
Willoughby. The decoration is by Doris 
Zinkeisen and ‘decoration’ is just the 
word; in the ‘ blue and white room’ even 
the chair legs have their frills, and the 
dresses of the period allow for some quite 
astonishing bonnets. Anyone seeking an 
entertainment of charm and _ lightness, 
humour and pathos, should visit Dear 
Miss Phoebe. 


(Phoenix) 


WHO IS SYLVIA (Criterion). 

This is the story of a ‘romantic’ who 
spends his life trying to find the ideal of 
beauty personified in a lost adolescent 
love called Sylvia. His transgressions lead 
him from a silly, giggling girl in the first 
act, through a -dreadfully bright young 
thing in the second act, to a shop assistant 
in the third act. 

The plot is very tightly stretched over 
the three acts and barely holds one’s 
attention, especially as the only act with 
any ‘drama’ in it at all is the last one. 
A cast of first class actors and producer, 
Anthony Quayle, make the most of the 
slight material; Athene Seyler has the 
best of it with her scene in the last act, 
of which she makes the fullest use. 


A scene from His Exceilency showing the 
Governor (Eric Portman) with his Lieu- 
tenant and his Chief of Police 


RELUCTANT HEROES. (Whitehall). 
Every play (even a farce) should have a 
plot, otherwise it is difficult to see how 
there can be any interest in the characters 
or situations. There is sufficient material 
in Ieluctant Heroes for two or three music- 
hall sketches (though it is doubtful if any 
comedian nowadays pom care to use such 
a hackneyed theme a 

but it does not make a play, or even a 
farce. 

On the other hand, the actors enjoy 


Music, Drama 
and Mirth 


Barrie’s Quality. 


army life in a sketch), . 


SHOWS 


Right : ‘ Phoebe of the ring- 
lets’ earns her stster’s ad- 
mivation and the name 
‘Phoebe the Lionhearted’ 
for her apparently courag- 
eous handling of the in- 
trusive recruiting sergeant. 
A scene from Dear Miss 
Phoebe 


themselves immensely and those who ask 
for nothing else but a laugh from their 
evening’s entertainment will enjoy it coo. 


BLUE FOR A BOY. ( His Majesty’s Theatre) 

This is really an up-to-date version of 
It’s aBoy but still retains the old attraction 
that the original production had. Fred 
Emney returns, after too long an absence, 
to clown his -way through this comedy 
in his inimitable manner. He is ably backed 
by a good cast which includes Richard 
Hearne as the lawyer who has found the 
long lost son and presents him to his 
‘father’ (Austin Melford) who has s.nc2 
married an attractive young girl and is 
holidaying at Deauville. Brenda Bruce 
as the young wife’s dominating mother is a 
delight, particularly in a number she sings 
with her daughter and her daughter's 
friend (Eve Lister). The select chorus 
work well together and present a glamorous 
background to this amusing piece. 
(Picture on page 1304). 


++ 


HIS EXCELLENCY. (Piccadilly Theatre) 

The tribulations of an ex-docker ap- 
pointed Governor of a British colony by a 
Labour Government, excellently portrayed 
by Eric Portman. After initial disappoint- 
ments he wins to his side, by warmth of 
heart and strength of character, officials 
originally opposed to his methods and 
policies. There are many highlights and 
some endearing characters. 


HOME AT SEVEN. (Wyndham's Theatre) 

This is the story of a bank clerk, Daniel 
Preston, who suffers a loss of memory 
and is afraid that during his blackout 
he may have committed the murder which 
has shocked the whole of Bromley. The 
promise of such a plot is somehow not 
fulfilled in the writing. It has a general 
liveliness about it, but an absence of 
dramatic climaxes. Perhaps it has not yet 
recovered from the loss of Ralph Richardson 
in the main part. 

There are, however, some performances 
well worth watching. Marian Spencer 
as the anxious suburban wife grapples 
successfully with a none too attractive 
part. Clive Morton as the banker is, 
perhaps, a little too ponderous and be- 
wildered; but Philip Slainton as Major 


Watson, R.A. retired, is amusingly pompous. 


A vital little character sketch by Jessie 
Evans lifts the play’s denouement into 
real theatre. 
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Jimmy Edwards and Joy Nichols during 
a sketch set in ancient Rome-—part of the 
Take It From Us show 


TAKE IT FROM US. (Adelphi Theatre) 
Dick Bentley, Joy Nichols and Jimmy 
Edwards provide the majority of the fun 
at this show, and while singly they reveal 
their own individual talents—there seems 
a veil of privacy thrown over everything 
they do together—a reluctance almost to 
let the public in on their happy quips. 
Apart from this fault, though, there is 
an amazing trio, The Three Bassi, who 
juggle anything from balls to a suite of 
furniture, with superb judgment, and 
ability, and they do it with their feet | 


THE ACE OF CLUBS. (Cambridge.) 
This is a gay musical comedy that takes 
place in a night club in Soho. Noel Coward 
has given us some pleasant songs and a 
reasonably good plot complete with detec- 
tive convincingly played by Jack Lambert. 
Pat Kirkwood, the heroine, is as charming 
as ever and Graham Payn, is all we 
expect of the navy. The‘ Ace of Clubs ’ girls 
dance and act well but the three juvenile 
delinquents perhaps win the day. The 
night club scenes are excellently presented. 
Although not one of Noel Coward’s most 
outstanding creations, it provides a good 
evening’s entertainment. 
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may be taken at the beginning of the cold or chill and 
repeated every three hours, if required. 


Professional samples of Anadin Tablets will gladly be sent 
to members of the Nursing Profession, free of charge, upon request. 
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The dlazards of Queueing... 


Long waits in queues are not only exasperating, but often 
detrimental to health. Fully exposed to the rigours of the 
weather one is an easy prey to colds and chills. These can 
often be dispelled at the onset by the timely use of 
‘Anadin’ Tablets. 


‘Anadin” Tablets relieve headache and reduce fever. Two tablets 


Anadin 
International Chemical Company Lid. 
Chenies Street, Londen, W.C.1 


NURSE’S 
APPRECIATION 


FAMOUS 
PRODUCT 


“T find Steedman’s in- 
valuable and very strongly 
recommend them to. all 
; mothers.” That is just one 
; of the many enthusiastic 
letters we receive every 
year from nurses 
@vho introduce Steedman’s 

Powders to their patients. 


These nurses have proved 
that Steedman’s are abso- 
lutely safe and gentle for 
pittle ones from teething 
Ime to fourteen years of 
age, inducing healthy regu- 
arity and keeping the blood 
. lean and cool without any 
irastic purging. And so 

ey recommend them, 


That, also, is why our 
#seful little honk “ Hints to 


Mothers ” is in such great 
demand. Small and com- 
pact, arranged alpha- 
betically for easy reference, 
this book advises about the 
symptoms and treatment of 
all childish ailments, and 
tells what to do while await- 
ing the doctor in cases of 
accident or serious illness. 


If your work brings you 
in touch with mothers and 
their little ones, may we 
send you a supply of these 
“Tints to Mothers” books 
for distribution? They are, 
of course, free and post 
free. Just address your 
request to 
JOHN STEEDMAN & CO., 
270T, WALWORTH ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E.17 


Camp Surgical Supports 
and Belts 


(Equipped with Precision-Fitting Adjustments) 


are fitted and supplied by Authorized Camp 
Dispensers throughout the country. Camp 
Supports are designed for use in the treatment 
of physical disability, deformity or disease. 


Ss. H. CAMP & COMPANY, LTD. 


19, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.|I. 


Telephone: MAYfair 8575 (4 lines) 
KCR 395 
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Uniting Against Tuberculosis 


By O. DALY, S.R.N., Matron, 


spend four weeks of last summer in 

Scandinavia. For twoweeks! juined a 
study group on tuberculosis and the use 
of B.C.G. vaccination in Denmark, and for 
the remaining part I went on to Sweden 
to continue my study of tuberculosis and 
to observe at first hand the training of the 
nurses, and to set this against the entire 
tuberculosis campaign in Scandinavia. 

I left Northern Ireland equipped with 
all the details of the problem here and the 
resources with which we were attacking it. 
Up to the last I had kept in touch with Dr. 
Purcer and knew the details of B.C.G. 
vaccination and its progress here. 

The letters B.C.G. stand for the Bacillus 
of Calmette and Guérin. In 1908 Calmette 
started to grow this particular strain of 
bovine tuberculosis on special culture 
media. The research continued for many 
years, using different experimental animals 
to determine, first the harmlessness of the 
vaccine, and, second, its immunising powers. 
Finally, in 1923 the vaccine was given to 
newborn infants in Paris. These years of 
experiment were required in order to 
produce a vaccine that is stable in viru- 
lence and potency—one that is incapable 
of producing a _ progressive tuberculous 
disease and at the same time has the power 
of conjuring up the protective mechanism 


y was my privilege and delight to 


of the bodv, so that a possible future 
virulent infection will be successfully 
resisted. The vaccine used in every 


country is grown from the original strain 
of Calmette bacillus obtained from the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, but the sub- 
sequent methods of culture varv in different 
countries as do the technique of vaccination 
and the dosage prescribed. The vaccine 
used by the Northern Treland Tuber- 
culosis Authority is supplied from the. 
State Serum Institute in Copenhagen and 
delivered by air-mail to Belfast. 


-A National Campaign 


The Danes have declared war on tuber- 
culosis, and they are prosecuting the war 
with every means at their disposal. They 
are conducting their campaign as a nation 
and their goal is to rid Denmark of tuber- 
culosis. This is how they are doing it. 
First, the general practitioner ; if he cannot 
clinch a diagnosis—if there is the slightest 
doubt of infection—the patient is referred 
to the dispensary. These dispensaries 
in function and appearance resem)le 
most up-to-date, well-equipped, well staffed 
out-patient departments. Each capital city 
has a central dispensary and every county 
has three or four according to its size ; 
there are 23 counties in Denmark. The 
doubtful patient coming here is screened, 
X-rayed, has Mantoux tests, has sputum 
examinations. If. the findings are still 
negative, but a shadow of doubt remains, 
repeated stomach washings are_ tested 
and it is by no means infrequent on this 
test to confirm the diagnosis. So, the 
patient sent to the dispensary may belong 
to one of tliree categories, first, negative 
in which case he is returned to the doctor 
for a revision of diagnosis, second, negative 
but with a degree of debilitation which 
might at a later date progress to active 
tuberculosis ; third, positive. 

The second group need care, and scattered 
over the country are convalescent homes— 
really preventoria. They are not for 
tuberculosis patients—that is emphasised. 


‘personnel and equinment for 


Foster Green Hospital, Belfast 


They offer treatment along the lines of 
fresh air, good food, rest, in other words 
they treat the patient without placing 
upon him the stigma of the sanatorium. 

The third, or positive group, are sent to 
up-to-date sanatoria, where treatment 
follows the same general lines as our own. 
I was very pleased to be allowed to work 
for a few days in the most modern sana- 
torium in Scandinavia. I studied this 
building department by department and 
was delighted with the correlation of services 
and the amenities for patients. 


The Fit Population 


So much for the sick, now for the fit 
population. School commencing age is seven. 
Fach child is medically examined. The nega- 
tive reactors are vaccinated with B.C.G., 
the positive reactors are sent to the dis- 
pensary for thorough investigation of chest, 
glands, joints, etcetera. Routine examina- 
tions continue each year until school 
leaving age. Routine examinations are 
also held in industry, the professions, and 
the Services, so that it will be seen there 
is complete control and supervision from 
the age of seven. But the campaign does 
not end there; even with this there are 
many thousands of the population left 
out. The method adopted to meet these 
is one of the most interesting aspects of 
this nation-wide effort . The health au- 
thorities are aiming to X-ray and Mantoux 
test all Denmark. The country is being 
svstematically covered ; all Conenhagen 
with its population of one million has 
been done. There are a number of mass 
radiography units. These carrv, in addition, 
Mantoux 
testing, B.C.G. vaccination, and clerking. 
A few days before coming to a town the 
residents each receive a letter explaining 
the motive and the procedure of this ex- 
amination and urging everyone to present 
themselves. A hall is taken for a few days. 
The response is tremendous. I spent an 
afternoon in one of these halls ; watched 
queues forming—a mother with a child bv 
the hand and a baby in her arms, the small 
chillren dipping into a can for a boiled 
sweet as thev finish the test. There is 
no donbt, no fear, only enthusiasm, and 
beds for sick children are closing. It is 
like a gospel of good news. 


The Nurse’s Part 


How does the nurse fit into this picture ? 
I will say with pride and assurance that the 
health service of any country carries in 
its hand no finer instrument for the develop- 
ment and perfection of its services than the 
nurses of that service. 

In Denmark and Sweden I studied the 
training of the nurse. It. resembles in 
broad outline the improved training of the 
nurse envisaged in the Nurses Act already 
passed in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
but as vet, unfortunately, not adopted by 
Northern Ireland. 

In Sweden there are 26 schools of nursing 
and each school has its group of hospitals. 
Each school has its medical board and this 
board decides who, and how many shall 
enter the school. The school is State- 
registered, so that on qualifving a nurse is 
automatically State-registered. 

The school gives the theoretical and prac- 
tical training in public health and hospital 
nursing which is necessary in order to 
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give the students a wholly satisfac 
insight into and knowledge of their future 
activity as nurses. 

The theoretical training is divided intg 
three Blocks: the first introduces the 
course ; the second takes place after the 
student has received practical training for 
one year or slightly more, and the third 
concludes the training. The practical 
training is given during duty at genera] 
hospitals, specialized hospitals and public 
health nursing. 


In the first theory block the Subjects . 


covered are anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
nursing, nutrition and diet, materia medica, 
bacteriology, care of babies, psychology— 
the lectures on these subjects covering 
a period of 185 hours. 

The second theory block covers medicine, 
surgery, communicable diseases, venereal] 
and skin diseases, obstetrics, gvnaecologica, 
diseases, introduction to mental diseases] 
medical radiology, the healthy child, the 
social care and after care of the patient, 
laboratory work, senior nursing, applied 
psychology—for a period of 200 hours. 

The third block covers revision of medical 
and surgical diseases, military nursing, 
diseases of eye, ear, nose, throat, revision 
of hvgiene and dietetics, hospital economy, 
revision of senior nursing, pharmacology, 
laboratory work, medical social work and 
prophylactic hvgiene, social legislation, 
sociology, general ethics—up to 120 hours. 

Open air exercises, physical training, 
and singing are combined with these courses, 


Practical Training 


For the practical training the hospitals 
within the group offer, for as many of the 
students as possible, experience in medical 
departments, surgical departments, opera- 
ting units (including anaesthetics), mental 
hospitals, public health nursing, children’s 
hospitals, maternity and gynaecological 
departments, hospitals for communicable 
diseases, sanatorium or tuberculosis de- 
partments, eye, ear, nose, throat, labora- 
tories, X-ray departments, departments 
for chronic diseases. 

It is expected of a nurse that in the early 
months of her training she will be able to 
formulate her ideas and come to a decision 
regarding the section in which she wishes 
to specialise, and so the last six months of 
the practical training are reserved for 
specialization. 

Does this curriculum look too formidable 
forthe nurse ? I donotthink so. Against 
a standard of living in Sweden which as 
we all know is second to none in the world, 
she takes her place as an educated profess- 
ional woman of extreme value. 

Nurses are great ambassadors of health 
and I can think of no better form of pre- 
ventive medicine than to educate the 
nurses of the country. For some reason 
which I cannot explain but which no one 
here will deny, some people will approach 
a nurse before they approach a doctor. 
Perhaps it is that they fear they may 
sink in the depths of a doctor’s knowledge 
while they may wade to safety in the less 
formidable knowledge of the nurse. Be 
that as it may, as nurses we must be pre- 
pared to heip them, and by help [ mean 
advice, and advice is the outcome of reason- 
ing and the ability to reason is the product 
of education. So, with great wisdom, 
Envland, Scotland and Wales have decided 
to follow this wider education for the nuise. 
The british nurse is unsurpassed, but for 
the last number of years it has been ap- 
preciated that her training has nut been 
keeping pace with the widening avenues of 
science. It is to be hoped that we in 


Northern Ireland will also acknowledge 
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this and act before the flower of our nursing 
potential is lost to England, and our 
training becomes by comparison second- 
rate. 

The tuberculosis campaign in Scan- 
dinavia is really a challenge to us. We 
in Northern Ireland have undertaken a 
similar campaign, patterned on its lines. 
Their country is agricultural rather than 
jndustrial, so is ours. Their population 
is small_—so is ours—but they have framed 
their strategy with more vision. They have 
by widely educating their nurses, made of 
them a powerful force and through edu- 
cation they have reduced fear and pre- 
judice. Cannot we do the same? Can 
we not re-orientate our ideas of nurse 
training? Instead of a limited experience 
in one or perhaps two hospitals can we not 
throw open whole fields of learning to them 
by seconding them for short periods to 
general hospitals and children’s hospitals 
and mental institutions and maternity 
hospitals? Let us look to our sanatoria 
and make them places of light and healing. 
If money can be found to re-arm, to wage 
a war of death, surely money can be found 
to wage a war to bring life and hope and 
protection for the flower of our country 
and for the preservation of our children. 
Bring our nurses for a short period to the 
sanatoria. The risk of infection is reduced 
to a minimum and B.C.G. protection is 
offered. I.et them see the work that is 
going on there. Show them what the 
social services are doing. Show them— 
most important of all—the value of early 
diagnosis, the care of contacts, and send 
them out among tle people with knowledge 
and enthusiasm and full of fight. Then, 
indeed, our campaign will be launched, 
too, not as a medical service to the people, 
but as a combined effort by the people 
for the people. And it would not be the 
first time that the light of knowledge 
and achievement was seen to shine from 
Ireland and that men far away saw it and 
came to learn. 


In Parliament 


Mr. John Morrison (C.—Salisbury) asked 
the Minister of Health on November 3 
what precautions were taken to segregate 
the laundry from hospitals treating ‘ polio’ 
and other infectious diseases in order to 
avoid the spread of infection ; and if he 
was Satisfied that these precautions are 
adequate. 

Mr. Bevan.—Infectious disease hospitals 
normally have their own laundries ; failing 
this soiled linen is disinfected before being 
sent out. I have no evidence that these 
arrangements have proved inadequate 

Wing Commander Bullus (C.—Wembley, 
North) asked the Minister of Health what 
is the number of tubercular persons in the 
London chest clinics at the latest con- 
venient date ; and what were the compara- 
tive figures in 1949 and 19438. 

Mr. Bevan.—The latest returns available, 
at December 31, 1949, show that the num- 
ber was 30,396. At June 30, 1948, it 
was 28,806. 

Sir Waldron Smithers (C.—Orpington) 
asked the Minister of Health if he would 
give the necessary directions for all hos- 
pitals under his control to publish weekly 
in the press the bed situation at the latest 
available date, and the number of paticnts 
admitted or discharged each week. 

Mr. Bevan.—I do not think a special 


weekly figure of this kind would be useful. 


Hospitals have already been urged to give 
the press all the help they can, and I 
prefer to leave the exact ways and means 
to their discretion. 


ABOUT 
Our- 


SELVES 


R ght: a Tottenham 
firm made a special 
four seater push- 
chair for the Taylor 
gquadruplets, so that 
theiy mother Mrs. 
Bessie Taylor could 
take them all out on 
her own. -It is made 
of light tuhular steel 
and folds up when 
not in use 


Retirements 


To mark the completion of 25 years’ 
continuous service at the Gloucestershire 
Royal Infirmary, a tea-party was given 
in honour of Miss B. Cole, who is now 
senior administrative sister. Miss Cole 
started training in 1925, when the hospital 
had 100 beds. Since then Miss Cole has 
held various posts and has seen the hospital 
grow to be one of over 500 beds. 


* * * 


Miss E. M. Kennett, who has been Matron 
of White Oak Hospital, Swanley, for the 
past 21 years, is retiring early in the New 
Year. 

It is felt that many past members of the 
staff would like to be associated in a parting 
gift.- Miss Foster, assistant mitron, would 
be pleased to receive any contributions. 


Dame Alicia Lloyd Still 


It is proposed to produce, for private 
circulation, a short memoir of Dame Alicia 
Lloyd Still, D.B.E., R.R.C., late matron, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and superintendent, 
Nightingale Training School. 

Any readers who were friends and 
colleagues of Dame Alicia and who could 
help the editors of the proposed memoir by 
contributing letters, photographs, or any 
personal recollections are asked to write to: 
Mrs. Seymer, 5, Copse Hill, S.W.20._ If 
possible, copies of letters, or extracts from 
them, should be sent and not originals. 


NORTHERN GROUP OF HOSPITALS 

The Friends of the Northern Group 
of Hospitals have issued a pamphlet telling 
the history of voluntary service to hospitals 
and the founding of the society at a meeting 
on July 29, 1948, when it was agreed that 
the objects of the constitution should be 
to raise voluntary funds, and to provide 
extra comforts and amenities for patients 
and staff, which do not come within the 
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scope of the National Health Service Act- 
Another object was the formation of such 
subsidiary funds as might be necessary 
to secure contributions for Samaritan 
purposes, technical training and medical 
research. The organisation is a separate, 
independent charity and not an official 
part of the hospital service. 


For Health [-ducators 


An interesting example of well co- 
ordinated health education was given 
recently at Chelmsford, where the County 
Medical Officer of Health, Dr. Cowan, had 
organised a two-day course on Health 
Education, given by the Central Council 
for Health Education, for the area medical 
officers and health visitors of the county. 
The lectures were given in the Council 
Chamber, and in the entrance hall the latest 
exhibition topics, and a selection of the 
publications of the Central Council for 
Health Education, were on show. 

Medical officers and health visitors 
coming from all parts of the county had 
an opportunity of viewing these, and noting 
any particular visual aid or publication 
which would be of use to them in their 
daily work. 


Nurses’ Christian Movement 

Let us guard our Faith and our profession. 
One of the greatest needs of the nursing 
profession is for women with a deep con- 
cern for the care of those whom they are 
privileged to nurse. We need to view our 
work as a vocation—as nothing short of 
the offering of one’s daily life and work 
to the creative purpose of God. 

The Nurses’ Christian Movement is 
helping nurses to lift their daily lives to 
the highest level—a daily offering to God. 
Rising costs make it impossible to meet all 
demands. Will you help us further this 
work, by sending a Christmas gift to : 
The Treasurer, Nurses’ Christian Move- 
ment, 3, Cromwell Place, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.7. 
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OFF DUTY TIME 


A* Christmas the thoughts of nurses, and 

of everyone in a hospital, turn to the 
entertainment of their patients and some 
light relief for themselves from the business 
of life. Many—the wise ones—have already 
prepared a show of some kind, and some are 
able to take the festive season in their stride 
as part of the normal routine of a dramatic 
or music society. But not all have an 
organised company with a long tradition 
behind them. Many nurses have the 
enthusiasm and ability, but lack the 
initiative and knowledge or, most important 
of all, a leader with sufficient drive and 
personality. Some are faced with the 
staggering task of creating a new group out 
of nothing; many may attack the task in 
haphazard fashion, producing light comedy 
of topical amusement. 


Like all groups of people, nurses and 
hospital staffs have their difficulties in 
putting on amateur productions: hours of 
duty are awkward and may have to be 
re-arranged; rehearsals have to be carried 
on after hours of work, when most people 
would be going thankfully to bed; examina- 
tions have to be passed; emergency calls 
allowed for; and the work of a highly 
organised body has to continue whatever 
happens. Yet in some ways hospital staffs 
are well-placed: the fact that they are 
attached to a highly organised body is an 
advantage in itself, for many clubs work 
with no background at all and often lack 
team spirit as a result; many of the cast 
are resident and hospitals often have a large 
hall with a stage available for rehearsals 
and productions. 


The difficulties are always overcome by 
hospital societies at Christmas and all the 
advantages are put to good use. Much can 
be learnt from the successes—and from the 
failures. Nurses do not have much oppor- 
tunity to see other amateur productions, 
and we hope to help a little by bringing 
some of those productions to them. In 
these columns we will comment on amateur 
performances by all kinds of groups, discuss 
their work, and see how they have overcome 
their difficulties. If somewhere we raise 
the ambition of a struggling group, or 
inspire some latent talent to disclose itself, 
our purpose will have been fulfilled. 

A. R 
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FILMS TO SEE 
All About Eve 


Eve Harrington, a young actress, wins 
the Sarah Siddons award for her work. 
Seated in the hall, a woman watching, 
recalls the ruthless way she obtained this 
prize. This is a very good story, finely 
acted. Starring Bette Davis, Anne Baxter, 
George Sanders and Celeste Holm. 


Pretty Baby 


Travelling in the subway daily, a girl is 
never lucky in getting a seat until, asked to 
hold baby for a moment by a _ fellow 
traveller, she obtains one. This gives her 
an idea! How the idea works out and the 
resultant mess she gets herself into makes 
the story. It is well acted and very 
amusing. Starring Dennis Morgan, Betsy 
Drake, Edmund Gwenn and Zachary Scott. 


Highly Dangerous 


I do not know whether this is intended 
to be a farce or not! A young woman 
entomologist is sent out to investigate 
matters concerning insects bred to carry 
germs in a future war. She goes to an 
Eastern European State at a moment’s 
notice and is launched on_ her job with, to 
my mind, very inadequate briefing! The 
whole adventure was too improbable, it 
ceased even to be exciting. It has a good 
cast headed by Margaret Lockwood, Dane 
Clark, Marius Goring and Naunton Wayne. 


Visiting London 
- - - Trafalgar Square 


Laid out as a war memorial between 1829 
and 1841, Trafalgar Square has become one 
of the most famous meeting places for 
demonstrations in the world and a refuge 
from traffic in the busiest part of London. 
Nelson’s column soars up to a height of 184 
feet and Nelson himself stands 16 feet high 
on a bronze capital made from cannon 
salvaged from the wreck of the /fovyal 
George. When the column was built and 
before the scaffolding was removed 14 men 


had dinner on the platform dizzily balanced 
above the city. The four tremendous 
bronze reliefs at the base of the column 
depict the three victorious battles of the 
Nile, St. Vincent, and Copenhagen, and the 
death scene on the Victory with Nelson 
refusing preferential treatment. 

The famous Landseer lions were so long 
appearing (they arrived 25 years after the 
square was completed) that they became a 


standing joke and when they did appear 
they were, and still are, much abused as 
being too tame, having the wrong position, 
and so on. 

The fountains, recently redesigned and 
fitted with floodlighting, which makes them 
most attractive at night, were originally 
fed by artesian wells 380 feet deep. 

Our picture shows the square at 
Christmastime with Norway’s gift of a 
Christmas tree beautifully framed by the 
fountains. 

In the north ‘ wall’ of the square is a set 
of imperial standard measures. Defined by 
an Act of Parliament in 1878 the distance 
between two lines engraved on gold studs, 
copies of the original imperial standard 
measures, were put here so that any citizen 
could check his rule or purchase. 

The large lamp standard on the south east 
corner of the square, with slits like some 
miniature medieval castle is the smallest 
police station in the country. Inside, 
unobserved, sits a policeman with a tele- 
phone connection to New Scotland Yard. 
He can watch the changing scene, from a 
meeting of self-styled saviours of civilisation 
to the peaceful gathering of the pigeons 
clinging on to the children who feed them. 
At night every surrounding building has its 
ledges and crevices filled with birds and the 
chorus of starlings at dusk amazes passers 
by. 
“haieely the heads of Admirals Jellicoe and 
Beatty, which have been introduced into 
the remodelled square, have made Trafalgar 
Square even more naval. But the most 
romantic features in the square are at its 
four extremities. 

There, are fixed four octagonal lamps, 
one of them on the top of the little police 
station. These once lit the decks of the 
Victory and shone out as Nelson sailed to 
Trafalgar in 1805. On October 21 they 
hung above the flagship as the battle raged, 
the French and Spanish fleets were crushed 
and Nelson fell mortally wounded. 


At His Majesty's Theatre Fred Emney (as 
Fred Piper) in Blue for a Boy finds himself 
in the happv position of being admired by the 
beauties of Deauville. See page 1300 for review 


’ 
y 
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A baby 
who can’t be breast-fed 
needs a milk food 


: really like breast milk 


than breast milk. It is these differences that need 
correcting before cow’s milk can be a satisfactory 
food for babies. 

By merely drying cow’s milk it is possible to make a 
cheap substitute for breast milk. But to make a really 
good substitute, the constituents must first be separated 
and then recombined in proportions similar to those 
of breast milk. 

This is just what the Trufood process does! And 
what’s more, the special Trufood spray-drying keeps 
the fat as a finely emulsified cream. 

Naturally, this highly specialised Trufood process 
takes longer and costs more. There may be a cheaper 
| substitute for breast milk — but not one more like the 
real thing — and at a price most mothers can afford! 


Cow’s milk has more protein but less carbohydrate 


See for yourself just how close Humanised Trufood is to 
breast milk and how different both are from cow’s milk. 


BREASTMILK COW'S MILK 


FAT : 
PROTEIN 
CARBOMYDRATE 632 6°97 AT 


The Trufood Professional Information Service will be 
pleased to answer any queries you have either on 
Humanised Trufood or on infant foods in general. The 
Service has been formed especially to be of assistance to 
the Medical and Nursing professions. 


erie to RUFOOD 


PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION SERVICE, 
GREEN BANK, LONDON, E.!I 


TFN 109-1166 
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MICRO PHOTOG 


‘Fissan’ Dusting Powder— An ordinary dusiing powder— 

note evenness of distribution particle size varics, distribution 

and fineness of particle size. is uneven ani texture is coarse 
compared with ‘ Fissan’ Dust- 
ing Powder. 


HIS soothing and effective dusting powder has 
been obtained by a special method of manufac ure ensuring 
even distribution of particles and extreme fineness of pariicle 
size. The increased surface area thus obtained facilitates heat 
radiation from erythematous skin and provides efficient 
drying and lubricating actions. 

For pressure sores, napkin rashes, chafing due to irritant 
clothing or surgical appliances, use 


“FISSAN?’ pustING POWDER 


Being free from perfume and colouring matter it cannot offend 
the most fastidious of your patients. Packs: Sprinkler tin 1/- 
plus 3d. P. Tax. 250 gm. container 3/9 plus 10d. P. Tax. 


* Fissan’ Dusting Powder is distributed by: 
GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH 


In case of extreme | 
debility... 


Where there is extremely low 
vitality and loss of tone in the 
bodilv functions it is a standard 
practice to maint in strength by 
giving glucose. If this be offered 
in the form of LucozavE the favour- 
aLle pyschological response it 
evokes will play a valuable part 
in aiding the patient — for in 
1ucozape you have a delightfulty 
refreshing beverage. There is a 
complete absence of the sickly 
nauseating taste which so often 
discou:ages the patient who is 
offered glucose in any of its ordin- 
ary forms. 


LUCOZADE 


An improved form | 


of GLUCOSE therapy 


LUCOZADE LTD., GT. WEST RD., BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 
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News 
in 
Briet 


The Matron of Newcastle 
General Hospital has started 
a hospital beauty service 
which 1s proving a great 
morale builder. This patient 
after a ‘hair do’, looks 
forward to visiting time 


Assistant Nurses’ Committee 

THE MINISTER OF HEALTH has appointed 
Mr. John D. Benton to the Assistant Nurses 
Committee of the General Nursing Council 
for England and Wales to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Vosper. 
Mr. Benton is Chairman of the Council of 
the National Association of State-enrolled 
Assistant Nurses. 


Greek Neurologists’ Visit 

PROFESSOR ANGE CaTaAcuzINos Director 
of the Neuro-Psychiatry Unit at the 
Evangelismus and |’ammakaristos Hospitals 
in Athens is now in the United Kingdom 
under the auspices of the british Council 
and as the guest of the Institute of 
Neurology, where he will lecture. 


Hospital Board’s New Chairman 
THe Rt. Hon. Hector MCNEIL, M.P., 
Secretary of State for Scotland, has 
appointed Mr. James South to be Chairman 
of the Northern Kegional Hospital | ouard, 
Scotland, in place of Mr. Donald Macpherson 

who has resigned. 


Scots Medi al Chief for Geneva 

Sir ANDREW Davipson, Chief Medical 
Officer, Department of Health for Scotland, 
has been invited by the World Health 


Organisation to advise on questions of 
public health adn-inistration in Europe. 
Sir Andrew will join a small technical 
advisory group of experts which will meet 
in Geneva. 


British Council Brochures 

OwING to increasing costs in production, 
the British Council regret the free distribu- 
tion of their brochures has had to be 
restricted. An up-to-date catalogue of all 
the British Council brochures, including 
details of forthcoming ones, may be ordered 
through any bookseller, mentioning the 
name of the publishers, Green 
and Company. 


Soap Saving 

To save the soap tablet from wasting 
away and getting sodden in the soap-dish, 
or at the side of the wash-basin, put it on 
a metal bottle top ; this acts as a foot, 
and raises the soap from the damp holder. 
Your toilet soap will last very much longer. 
The serrated edge fixes it to the soap. 


NURSES’ APPEAL COMMITTEE 


There is a fine list this week, and we are 
delighted to show this splendid total. We 
should like all generous contributors to 


Our CuHrRISTMAS 


CROSSWORD 


WE are offering two 
prizes of 6d. 
each and two books to the <A% 
senders of the first correct | ‘ 
solutions to our Clristmas 
Crossword opened on 
Wednesday, December 27. 
Address your entry to 
‘‘Christmas Crossword ”’, 
Nursing Times, 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 
St. Martin’s Street, W.C.2, 


ne” 


Write your name and 
address in block capitals 
in the spaces provided. 
Do not enclose any other 
communication with your 
entry. 


No correspondence can 
be entered into with 
regard to this competitiun 
and the decision of the 
Editor is final and legally 
binding. 
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know how deeply grateful we are to them 


for their sympathy and understanding of 
the real needs of many elderly nurses and 
for the personal interest that has been taken 
in this good cause. On behalf of all who 
benefit by this Fund we send our heartfelt 
thanks. 


Contributions for the week ending December § 


Nursing staff, Roval Isle of — ay 


Hospital. (For Cariouman) 12 
Miss S. E. Farr .. 
Miss L. Skipp 10 
Mrs. Avliffe. (For fuel) l 
Stafford Branch, Public — Section. (From 

a whist drive) - 16 10 
Miss A. F. Sharp 1 6 
Miss A. V. Butcher. (For Christmas) 5 0 
Miss E. M. Parkinson 1 
Salisbury Branch. (For Christmas) 5 0 
Miss A. per, Sokoto. (For maaazeees 6 0 
** Thank-offering ”’ 5 0 
Miss E. M. Paxton. (For Christmas) 1 OU 
Boston General] Hospital, nursing and domestic 

staff. (Kor Christmas) vis 2 10 
Miss D. Mitchell. (For Christmas) 10 
Miss Gregory. (For fuel) 
Miss M. Gregory .. 2 0 
Miss G. L. McAndrew. (For Christmas) ée 10 
Miss Wetherell ee ee ee oe ee l 1 
Miss hk. Truman . 
M. B., South Wales oe 
S.R.N. Devon (Monthly donation) .. 1 
Birchington Diabetic "Home. 

(For Christinas) 0 
Miss F. G. Edge wa 
Miss Seth Smith .. 5 
Monkwearmouth (For 

Mrs. Blair Fish és 10 
Miss C. kK. Lees. (For Christmas) 10 

Total £61 12 10 


We are deeply grateful for many beautiful gifts received 
and send our warm thanks to the tollowing, aud the 
avonymeous donors: Miss K. Adlain, Miss M. Still, 
Miss E. fF. Seaton, Miss Keetholme, Miss E. Goodenough, 
the Victoria Hospital, Blackpool, Miss G. L. Clarke, 
Miss N. C. lles, Miss A. Kk. Head, Wayland Hospital, 
Miss Bonthram, Mrs. Twynain, Mrs. Ecott, Canada, 
Southern Khodesia Nurses Association, $.A.C.W.A, 
Australia, Miss M. B. Turner, matron, Princess Louise 
Hiospital, Miss Macfie, Miss Cannon, Miss H. M, 
ng rege Miss Menton, Tenterden district nurse, Miss 
G. Viz Dodgson, Miss E. V. Dovley, Miss H. L. Malpas, 
matron, >tratford-ou-Avon, Miss D. Phillips, Miss hiddy, 
Mrs. Kirby. 


W. Spicer, Secretary, Nurses’ Appeal Committee, 
Royal College of Nursing, la, Henrietta Place, London 


Across.—2.—We hope to bring them from 


Australia. 4.—Caretul with money. 7.— 
‘Hitting the high spots’ (3 words). 1l.— 
Prepare to battle. 12.—A hardy cereal. 14.— 


20: Bt Male cat. 15.—A poem. 16.—Beginning 1951 
(3 words). 17.—Instructor. 20.—For removing 

water. 21.—A finger or a toe. 


Down.—1.—For filling 

ovei night. (2words) 2.—A 

tree. 3.—Collection. 5.—A 

or a typical soldier. 

6.—To faint. 7.—En- 

larges. 8.—Of ships. 9. 

» A number of 5 down, 

- 10.—The opposite of 

zenith. 11.—Eat in days 

gone by. 13.—A number. 

18.—Finislied. 19.—A 
type of heron. 


‘ 
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Dame Katherine C. Watt, D.B.E., 
R.R.C., at present on an extended tour in 
the Middle and Far East, wishes to send 
Christmas and New Year Greetings to all 
her colleagues both at home and overseas. 


of Nursing 


Royal College 


Educational Department 
Refresher Course 


A refresher course for general trained 
State-registered nurses working in non- 
State and private schools wiN be held from 
January 3 to 6, 7957, at the Royal College 


= EDUCATIONAL 
FUND 


of Nursing. The programme is a follows : & 
Wednesday, January 3, oo. a.m. : B. At the Christmas Fair at the 
Registration. 10.0 a.m.: Emotional E Wigan Infirmary when 


and Mental Development during the 
School Years (1), by Mrs. N. Mackenzie, 
M.A., Oxon., lecturer in psychology and 
ethics to the Royal College of Nursing. 
11.15 a.m.: The Care of Children’s 
Teeth, by C. J. Parfitt, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., F.D.S., R.C.S., lecturer in 


OK 


# £1,000 was raised. From left 
to right: Mr. Paul Foster, 
Chief Constable of Wigan, 
4lderman R. Lewis, 
Ur. R. Boggis, J. P., The 
Viayor and Mayoress of 
Wigan, Councillor and Mrs. 


preventive dentistry, Institute of 4. J. Lowe, J. P., Miss 
Dental Surgery. 2.0 p.m.: Visit to G. Wilkie, Matron, and Mr. 
Eastman dental clinic or a display J. W. Hurst, Superintendent 
of remedial exercises at a_ hospital of Wigan Infirmary 
physiotherapy department. 6.0 p.m.: 

Recent Advances in the Control of A CAROL SERVICE and surrounding hospitals and an enjoyable 


Tuberculosis, by Dr. S. Hall, M.A., 
M.B., B.Ch., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., chief 
tuberculosis officer, Buckinghamshire 
County Council. Thursday, January 4, 
10.0 a.m.: Emotional and Mental 
Development during the School Years (2) 
by Mrs. N. Mackenzie. 11.15 a.m.: 
Recent Developments in_ Infectious 
Disease, by C. F. L. Hill, M.R.C.S., 


A carol service by candlelight given on 
Friday, December 22, at 6.0 p.m., by St. 
Peter’s Church Choir, will be held at St. 
Peter’s Church, Vere Street, W.1 (by 
Marshall and Snelgroves), by kind per- 
mission of the Rector. A silver collection 
will be made in aid of the Royal College of 
Nursing Educational Appeal. 


evening raised nearly £100. 
« * * 

The staff of the Haslemere and District 
Hospital have raised £130 Ils. 5d. for the 
Educational Appeal as a result of a sale of 
work and whist drive. By this and similar 
activities this hospital has now contributed 
a total of £208 15s. 9d. to the Appeal. 


L.R.C.P., D.P.H., senior medical officer 
d Brook Hospital. 2.30 p.m.: Visit to Achievements : 
8 Records department of the Middlesex A cheque for £1,000 was presented b Matron, Miss M. Arthur and the small staff 
q p y 
~ Hospital. 5.30 p.m. : Behaviour the Wigan Branch towards the Educational Of Hill House Hospital, Swansea are to be 
e, Problems in School Children, by Dr. Appeal at their annual dinner held on congratulated on raising £14 for the 
, Alan Maberly, consultant psychiatrist December 1. Mis§ Duff Grant, who was a_ Educational Fund. 
wae to the Portman Clinic and Kent County guest at the dinner received the cheque * * * 
" Council child guidance. Friday, from Miss B. Makin, the treasurer, and The jumble sale held on November 18 
January 5. 10.0a.m.: Emotional and expressed satisfaction that Wigan had oqdfellow’s Hall. Clifton Road. Worthin 
g 
; Mental Development During the School made so magnificent a contribution to jJiceg £24 for the Educational Appeal and 
. Mackenzie the Appeal : PP 
f Years (3), by Mrs. .N 7 ry — the dinner dance held on November 24 at 
wag 20 The Appeals Committee of the Scar- Austin raised approximately £40 for the 
ll School POTough Branch under the chairmanship of Appeal, 
34 Mrs. C. P. Heselton, have achieved their 
target of £1,000 for the Educational Appeal. Membership forms for the College 
mane Mase toads They have been assisted by friends in may be obtained from the Secretary, 
allergic 1SOT — - : Ing Scarborough and in the surrounding Royal College of Nursing, la, Henrietta 
arranged by the Private Nurses’ Section er le wi Place, Cavendish Square, W.1., or 
the Seven districts. Fuller details will be announced 
‘toes later. from local Branch Secretaries 
Dinner at School’; ‘ Anterior A dance was held by the Yorkshire 
' Poliomyelitis’. 11.15 am: Injuries Branch at Leeds in aid of the Educational The College Library will be closed on the 
I R. E. Smith Appeal in the recreation room of the Tuesday and Thursday evenings preceding 
on the Sports Field, by Dr. R. E. 
J M.B.. F.RC.P.. medical officer to General Infirmary,. It was attended by Christmag and the Thursday evening 
Rugby Cite all members of the staff of the Infirmary following “Christmas. 
Fees for the course are {1 10s. Od. A P TI TIO N 
reduction of 9s. will be made for those who 
g have been members of the Royal College of C H R if S TM A S C O M E 
\ Nursing for not less than a year. Wa the excitement and planning for Christmas is at its height, do not forget 
; Branch Notice to join in the Ward Festivities and Christmas Competition. one “pact = member 
oi the ward team may 
: Hull Branch.—There will be a New Year’s compete and prizes 
’ Party on Friday, January 12 at 7.30 p.m. FILL IN THIS FORM AND ATTACH IT TO YOUR ENTRY will _ given Ps the 
eee : NURSING TIMES ward amenities’ fund 
f Branch Activities £50 CHRISTMAS COMPETITION and the winning com- 
5 A very interesting lecture was given at £50 in prizes will be presented to ward amenities funds for the best. petitors will also 
: the Western Infirmary on December 5, by descriptions of Christmas preparations in the wards. Enea by patients receive prizes of 
D. McKay Hart, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.F.P.S.G., Times, co. Macuuillan & Company, Ltd., St. Mastin’s Steet, W.C2, mat 2 guineas for 


M.R.C.0.G., who spoke on Recent Advances 
tn Obstetrics including the more modern 


later than January 8. 


entries published 
An account of the 


treatment of haemorrhage. Name tm Christmas prepara- 

The North Eastern Metropolit an Branch Position in ward (Patient, — PTET ee be sat with 

held a meeting on December 6, at St. Bar- Name and: address of hospital. ........ | — or 

Sentative gave an interesting report on the | Neate OF 1225 N pase 

Branches Standing Committee Meeting; a 25) of the Nurstng 


lecture on Rectal Surgery by C. Naunton- 
Morgan, Esq. F.R.C.S., was given. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


2, 1950. 
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